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CHERUB HEADS, FROM “ THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN” : 
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THE DELLA ROBBIAS 


I1.*—ANDREA. 


1435—1525 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY 


NDREA DELLA ROBBIA was the 
art-child of his uncle, Luca. To 
him the latter, dying, handed on the gift 
of sculpture, “in comparison of which,” he 
testified, “all other earthly goods come 
short.” 
The eldest son of Marco, Luca’s elder 
brother, Andrea was born in Florence on 
October 28th, 1435. In his childhood 
he displayed the possession of a genius 
like that of his uncle, and before he 
reached the age of twelve he was an 
adept in the use of spatula and chisel. 
This trait, of course, was not uncommon 
in the children of the time, for were they 
not interested beholders of glorious build- 
ing operations in their native city, and 
ambitious imitators, in their play, of 
famous “ Masters in Stone and Wood”? 
Luca Della Robbia was not slow to 
detect his young nephew’s proclivities, and, 
when the lad was but fifteen, he took him 
into his studio as a pupil. Andrea, in 
1450, assisted his uncle in modelling and 
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roughing out the work for the great bronze 
doors of the new sacristy in the Duomo: 
this is*the earliest record of his profes- 
sion. 

Andrea served a long apprenticeship, 
learning his uncle’s methods and not a few 
of his secrets. He was a diligent worker, 
and entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
Luca’s art. On the other hand, he was 
by no means an ascetic, but loved good 
men, good women, and good things, with 
an ardour only second to his love of sculp- 
ture. 

Florence was, in the fifteenth century, 
at the zenith of her prosperity—merchant 
and artizan rejoiced in the work of their 
hands. It was a world of perfect human- 
ism, with environments at once inspiring 
and delightful. The children of the cen- 
tury had nothing but grand ideals of physi- 
cal charm and mental attainment to live up 
to. Jl Genti di Firenze were famed the 
world over for personal attraction, nobility 
of bearing, elegance of speech, and cour- 
tesy of manner. 

These grand influences were ever in play, 
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forming the character and training the in- 
telligence of the rising generation. No 
wonder, then, that artist and artificer alike 
received much and gave much in return. 

Andrea lived in this glorious period and 
revelled in all its allurements and mani- 
festations. His work, in the most interest- 
ing manner possible, reflects the gradual 
development of his talents, and exhibits 
how deftly he grafted upon the stately and 
reserved manner of his uncle a more 
exuberant and sympathetic style. 

It has been said that Luca experienced 
some difficulty in his treatment of the Holy 
Child—his aim being to model an ideal 
infant such as his faith taught him the 
Christ-Child was—and that he was wont to 
set Andrea the task of preparing little 
figures for his final manipulatian. By 
often repeating this subject, Andrea be- 
came more able than his Master in his 
treatment of children. 

Whether this be so or not, it is very in- 
teresting to find that almost his first in- 
dependent work was the set of lovely 
medallions of dbambini—baby-boys—out- 
side the Loggia of Brunellesco, at the 
The 


Spedale degli Innocenti in Florence. 
Loggia was finished in 1445, and Andrea’s 
medallions were executed between 1463-66. 


Each medallion—there are ten by 
Andrea—contains the figure of an infant, 
half of them are partly swathed, and the 
rest are without clothing. The simplicity 
of the composition and the naturalness of 
treatment leave nothing to be desired. 

Each bambino is so beautiful and so 
affecting in his infantine helplessness, that 
no one can look upon them all without feel- 
ing the greatest interest in the wistful little 
faces, which seem tu be crying out for a 
mother’s caress and a father’s hand. Quite 
clearly each little figure has a character 
of his own, and whilst the tender out- 
stretched little arms seem to invite an 
embrace, every beholder must be conscious 
of the pathos of his birth—a mere waif 
of a Florentine street ! 

Here we have the key-note of all 
Andrea’s work—human sympathy ! 

Very eloquently and very touchingly has 
he re-incarnated his ideal in the figure of 
the Holy Child, which he repeated over 
and. over again with every possible variety 
of childish mood and action. 
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The theme of the beautiful child he re- 
presents also in the two lovely boys which 
support the stemma or coat of arms of the 
Por Santa Maria—the great Silk Guild of 
Florence—still upon the facade of Or San 
Michele. They are just healthy well- 
favoured children, such as Andrea saw 
every day of his life, playing about their 
mothers’ knees, or sprawling over the pave- 
ments. In the Bargello there is the terra- 
cotta bust of a boy—it is called “San Gio- 
vannino.” It would be hard to find a more 
natural and more lovely impersonation of 
childhood. The quick eye-thrust of open- 
ing intelligence is mated to the lifelike arch - 
of the lip. A delicately chiselled curl is 
detached and lies on the forehead, but the 
head seems about to toss it up again into 
the golden aureole. There is in the com- 
position something reminiscent of the play- 
ful, vigorous children of the Cantoria of 
Luca. . 

Pages, too, might be written in appre- 
ciation of Andrea’s revelries of cherub- 
heads in the frames and the friezes of his 
pictures in enamel. Each fascinating little 
face, with its dimples and its smiles, seems 
to speak to one and to say, “ Look at me! 
I am Andrea’s child!” 

The Madonna, of course, holds an im- 
portant place in Andrea’s art, but she is 
not supreme as she is in that of Luca ; and 
yet the creations of the uncle and of the 
nephew may be mistaken one for the other. 
The only guide to discriminate between the 
two is to note that Andrea treats Saint 
Mary, generally, in a homely sort of way. 
She is usually a simple young peasant 
maid, and has nothing stately or dignified 
about her. She is rather languorous and 
much less alert than the buxom contadina 
of Luca. Her head,—which is generally 
reverently inclined towards her Child,— 
with the neck and shoulders, is less force- 
ful than in the work of the Master. 

This characteristic is best seen in the 
“ Madonna di Cuscino ”—the “ Madonna of 
the Cushion ”—now in the Museo Civico at 
Palermo; Mary is absolutely absorbed in 
her Child. Andrea excelled in rendering 
this trait of devoted maternity, and, if it is 
cavilled that the treatment of his subject 
is “ pretty "—a word abhorred of all true 
artists—it may be replied, nothing is 
sweeter than a pretty child! Perhaps 
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BAMBINO: AFTER ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA., 


Winckelman’s aphorism may be used here: 
“ Perfect beauty like purest water has no 
particular taste |” 

Quite late in life Andrea Della Robbia 
did a very lovely relief over the altar in 
the chapel of Sant’ Egidio at the Hospital 


Photo by A'inart. 
HOSPITAL OF THE INNOCENTS, FLORENCE, 


of Santa Maria Novella. This “ Madonna 
and Child” is intensely simple not to say 
cold; in the Mother we have Luca Della 
Robbia, and in the Child Andrea Ver- 
rocchio. It is quite the most statuesque, 
and at the same time, the most speaking of 
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all Andrea’s suite. Very many critics, in- 
deed, attribute the relief to Luca, and it 
may well’pass, as it does, for one of the 
very finest masterpieces of glazed terra- 
cotta. 

Andrea was no mere imitator of his 
uncle, although he advanced along the 
same road, and his work is marked by the 
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in throwing expression into his faces is 
remarkable. 

If Andrea’s technic is at all inferior to 
Luca’s it is because hé was not so pro- 
found a thinker, and his imagination was 
never so thoroughly roused. As a crafts- 
man he is on a level with his Master, but, 
ia the subtleties of the art, he is below 





COAT OF ARMS OF THE SILK GUILD OF FLORENCE: 


Photo by Alinari, 
AFTER ANDRE... DELLA ROBBIA., 


CHURCH OF OR S. MICHELE. 


impress of the Masters hand. He con- 
stantly struck out new lines and tackled 
fresh difficulties. 

His compositions suggest summer days, 
blissful calm, and perfect happiness. All 
his figures are simple, earnest, pure, and 
sympathetic. His power of delineation 
of character excels Luca’s, and his skill 


him. He displays less of the artist but 
more of the artificer. 

Alike they were—uncle and nephew— 
in their devotion to religious subjects, and 
in their adornment thereof by beauteous 
wreaths and garlands. Andrea carried on 
the cult, but his divinities become more and 
more human as his Art progresses. 
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No doubt Andrea Della Robbia felt, as 
all Florence did, the force of the mighty 
preaching of Fra Giralomo Savonarola, 
and his art was chastened thereby. Whilst 
three of his brothers—Marco, Paolo, and 





the sculptor, inspired his spatula and 
chisel with an enthusiasm almost sublime. 

At times Andrea seemed to sculpture 
what Sandro Botticelli and Filippino 
Lippi painted, but his work, under the in- 


Paoto by Alinari. 


MADONNA AND CHILD: AFTER ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA. 
CHAPEL OF S. EGIDIO, FLORENCE. 


Ambrogio—were impelled by the impas- 
sioned Dominican to forsake earthly pur- 
suit, and to seek the peace of the cloister, 
Andrea was also greatly moved, and into 
his work there stole a divine spirit, which, 
blending with the vast human sympathy of 


fluence of Savonarola, revealed the tender- 
ness of Fra Angelico. This is strikingly 
shown in the tympanum of the Loggia of 
San Paolo in Florence, where, with pro- 
found sentiment and speaking affection, he 
has poured out his whole heart in the 
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fraternal embrace of Saint Francis and 
Saint Dominic. Here, and at Santa Maria 
a Ripa at Empoli—where is the group 
of the Madonna, with Saint James and 
Saint Francis—the simplicity, purity, and 
earnestness of a devotional spirit are 
inimitably portrayed. Both groups set be 
fore us Fra Angelico in sculpture and Fra 
Giralomo in sentiment. 

The earliest dated work of Andrea Della 
Robbia is found at San Paolo. In 1451— 
when he was a mere lad—he designed and 
executed, under his uncle’s_ correction, 
seven medallions of saints—St. Louis of 
Toulouse, St. Clara, St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, St. Jerome, St. Sebastian, St. Ber- 
nardino and St. Francis of Assisi. They 
are certainly somewhat crude in com- 
position, but the pose is, in each case, easy 
and the modelling good. The heads and 
the draperies are clearly the result of 
studies for the bronze doors of the sacristy 
in the Duomo by Luca—simple, chaste, and 
highly-finished. 

Andrea’s earliest Madonna bears the 
date 1463, it is in the National Museum 
at Florence. Its treatment is Luca’s, and 
its finish is his also. This, and nearly all 
the rest, have over the head of the Virgin 
two hands extended in blessing—an addi- 
tion quite peculiar to the work of Andrea. 
A very beautiful Madonna is that styled 
“La Madonna dei Construzioni dei 
Maestri di Pietre e di Legname.” In the 

Archives of the State is a record of a com- 
" mission given in 1474 to Andrea Della 
Robbia, by the Consuls of the Guild, “to 
make an image of the Virgin.” The sum 
agreed upon as payment was twelve gold 
florins—about £6. The composition, 
treatment, and finish, both in modelling 
and enamelling are very like the work in 
“The Bertello Madonna” usually attri- 
buted to Luca. The floral border is very 
beautifully coloured, and the purpose of 
the bas-relief is indicated by the introduc- 
tion of the symbols of the Guild in the foot 
border—an axe, a trowel, a mallet, and a 
plumb-line. It is still in situ on the 
facade of Or San Michele—the shrine of 
the Florentine Guilds. 

One very distinctive feature marks 
Andrea’s work in figure modelling—his in- 
variable addition of halos—Luca never did 
so. They are usually concave and wholly 
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white, but, in his latter manner he worked 
in a little colour, red or yellow, and in his 
richer compositions he employs gold. Per- 
haps the only exception in this characteris- 
tic—and it once more “ proves the rule ”— 
is to be noted in Andrea’s “ Coronation of 
the Virgin,” where Mary kneels humbly as 
the exponent of human sympathy. 

Further mention is made of Andrea in 
the Archives of Florence, which reveals 
him as a master in the art of wood-carving 
—an accomplishment which has not been 
noted by writers. On January 24th, 1490, 
he was commissioned once more, by the 
“ Guild of Masters in Stone and Wood,” to 
make “a wooden crucifix with hands that 
can move . . to exhibit to the 
people upon Good Friday.” The figure was 
completed and sent in on April 29th, 1491. 
Probably the length of time employed in- 
dicates that Andrea and his studio were 
very full of work. 

St. Francis of Assissi was Andrea’s pat- 
ron saint, and nothing could have been 
more fitting than that he should display his 
finest talents in his honour. His very best 
things, therefore, are to be seen on the 
Sasso della Verna—the memorable scene 
of the Saint’s reception, in 1224, of the 
Stigmata. 

“In the church,” says Vasari, “and in 
other places on the bare rock of La Verna, 
Andrea executed many altar pieces which 
are imperishable, in that. solitary spot, 
where no painting can endure even for a 
few years.” The Church of the Convent 
was built in 1348, and contains upon its 
walls the history of the life and death of 
Saint Francis. It occupies the very spot 
where the miracle was wrought, which has 
so powerfully affected the religiously dis- 
-posed of all ages, and which has also 
powerfully moved the brush of many a 
famous painter. 

In the Chapel of the Stigmata is the 
“ Crucifixion ” (see Frontispiece)—perhaps 
Andrea’s finest masterpiece. Christ’s figure 
—all brown and yellow, but with the most 
mellow ivory glaze—pre-eminently sets 
forth the emaciation of suffering, and yet 
the strained limbs wear all the traits of 
victory. Of the four saints at the Re- 
deemer’s feet, Saint Mary and Saint 
Francis are the most comely. She seems 
to be casting one pathetic glance at the 
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miraculous marks in her companion’s fest 
and hands and side. The colour scheme 
is exquisite, every tone blending softly and 
tenderly with the whole. Each cherub- 
head, in the enveloping border, is a life 
study—a portrait of a lovely and a happy 
little face. The wreath is also very 
natural and rich in polychrome. It ‘s 
dated 1490. 

The altar piece is an “ Annunciation,” 
with a seated Madonna perfectly beautif«l 
and pure, like Luca’s. The kneeling 
figure of the Archangel Gabriel, alert and 
devout, is a splendid piece of work, un- 
rivalled in its union of dignity and 
humility. 

Andrea’s third terra-cotta relief at La 
Verna is the “ Assumption,” or, as it is 
commonly called, the “ Madonna della Cin- 
tola ”—“ Madonna of the Cincture.” 

At La Verna is also a very charming 
“ Nativity,” with the three Magi worship- 
ping atthe manger. The pride of mother- 
hood is naturally shown, and the Virgin 
looks as though Luca had modelled her. 
It is an early work, and probably the 
Master had a good deal to do with its com- 
position. 

Two statues are at La Verna—Saint 
Francis and Saint Anthony—in niches. 
They are certainly the most appealing of 
all Andrea’s detached compositions. Of 
the two, undoubtedly, Saint Francis is the 
more striking—a thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic study. Easily we can trace the 
form of the Saint beneath his clinging 
habit. The modelling and the arrange- 
ment are as natural as it is possible to 
portray in relief. The face especially 
has all the traits of loving asceticism: the 
expression is heavenly. The hands and 
feet are nervously articulated. The effect 
of the whole figure is to fire the beholder 
with something of the character of the 
Saint. Humility, self-surrender, and en- 
thusiasm combined have scarcely anywhere 
else such absolute reality. The colour 
scheme is tenderly appropriate—cream- 
ivory has yielded to ivory-bronze—and the 
statue might fairly be adjudged to have 
been sculptured out of the famous Pietra 
serena, and not modelled out of mere 
terra-cotta. 

The whole of the work at La Verna 
was executed in Andrea’s studio in 
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Phow by Aanari, 
ST. FRANCIS: AFTER ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA., 
LA VERNA. 


Florence, and then, piece by piece, it was 
all carried up the mountain fastness on 
mule-back, or dragged by oxen. A local 
tradition says that Andrea built a furnace 
on the rocks, and worked there with all 
his “ School.” 

If one would learn to value Andrea and 
his work to the full, a journey must be 
taken to that weird art city of Siena— 
“the pearl of the purple Appenines.” 
There, entering from under the deep blue 
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sunlit expanse of the glorious horizon, the 
portals of the convent chapel of Osser- 
vanza, the eye fastens upon the bas-relief 
of the “Coronation of the Virgin,” which 
crowns the major altar. At first one 
imagines that the cerulean tiny cloudlet- 
fiecked background is a bit of the gra1J 
scena—sky entrapped and fixed by the 
cunning artificer. The composition 1s 
ambitious, but the well-known mystery is 
treated in Andrea’s most harmonjous maa- 
ner. Each saintly figure is simply and 
nobly modelled, and yet, combined with the 
central glory, the effect is magnificently 
rich. 

Andrea has introduced three novelties : 
(1) The cloud-flecked sky of dazzling 
blue; (2) the elaboration of embroidery 
and detail ; and (3) the lavish use of gold. 
Here, too, we have his most beautiful 
example of the acroteria—honeysuckle— 
ornamentation in the flanking pilasters. 
A row of charming cherub-heads surmounts 
the altar piece, each face dissimilar and 
exquisitely modelled. The colours are con- 
fined to pure white and blue: the palm 
borne by Saint Clara is green. The 
Predella, in three divisions, has miniature 


sculptures,—lifelike and beautiful—* The 


Annunciation,” “The 
“The Nativity.” 

The whole work is a chet d’a@uvre re. 
miniscent of Fra Angelico’s paintings, a 
very poem in brilliant enamel, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the most attractive sculp- 
tures of two centuries of Florentine art. 

Arezzo is another shrine of devotional 
sculpture where Andrea Della Robbia 
reigns supreme. In the Cathedral are 
“The Crucifixion,” a “Madonna,” and an 
altar—the latter is in marble, a material 
rarely used by Andrea. Another marble 
altar is in the Church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, very finely carved and associated 
with panels and details in terra-cotta. 

The blending of the two materials is 
interesting, and shows how vastly archi- 
tectural decoration gained by the discovery 
and development of Luca Della Robbia’s 
art secrets. 

The bas-relief of the Madonna over the 
altar has a remarkably full and richly- 
coloured garland; the arabesques, too, 
are much higher in relief than those of 
Andrea’s earlier manner. The novelty of 


Assumption,” and 


Itt 


figures of saints arranged in niches in the 
garland and at the sides of the central com- 
position is here seen in striking develop- 
ment. The cherub heads are confined to 
the over-arch. These points all assert the 
bolder treatment which marked his later 
work. 

The Pieta under the mensa, or table, is 
copied with sympathetic fidelity from the 
superimposed group in Luca Della Robbia’s 
Tomb of Bishop Frederighi in Santa 
Trinita at Florence. It is, of course, in 
the bronze-like pietra serena, and the mel- 
lowing of time has added greatly to the 
charm of the subject. The date 1500 has 
been assigned to this beautiful work. 

In Santa Maria in Grado the altar of 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity has 
a bas-relief, a glorious crowd of angels in 
the bluest of blue skies, with Saints Donato 
and Bernardo delicately chiselled. 

The Campo Santo has also some good 
terra-cottas by Andrea, and in San Dome- 
nico there is a well-chiselled statue of 
Saint Peter Martyr, by him. 

Out of all these compositions the sweet 
cherub faces smile merrily : each little face 
is a perfect study of a lovely child. 

In 1491 Andrea was working away 
happily and convincingly at Prato. The 
Cathedral is full of his lovely creations, all 
in the purest style. In Santa Maria delle 
Carceri are medallions of the Evange- 
lists very finely conceived ; each has a dis- 
tinct personality, and is full of character 
and expression. 

Pistoja also was the scene of Andrea’s 
labours. The ceiling of the Cathedral is 
richly worked in glazed terra-cotta in 
squares, deeply depressed, between bands 
of floral wreaths with fruit, and very 
brilliantly coloured. Between 1500 and 
1505 he did many fine panels of a decora- 
tive character, introducing principally pine- 
fruit, apples, oranges, and poppy-heads. 
In fact, a symptom of his work is well 
marked at Pistoja—the working out an 
idea for all that it was worth before lay- 
ing it aside. Breadth of treatment is 
characteristic of the Pistoja work: the 
figures are larger and more assertive, the 


- draperies are fuller and the whole style 


is more realistic, leading on to that which 
became the marked feature of the younger 
Della Robbias. 
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At Viterbo, in the Museo Communale, 
is the bust of Giovanni Battista 
Almadiano, Apostolic Proto-notary, the 
only authentic work of this kind which has 
been preserved. It exhibits to the life 
Andrea’s remarkable skill in portraiture, 
and preserves for all time the powerful 
caste of features which was characteristic 
of the men of Florence—the firm mouth, 
the prominent nose, the well-knit brows, 
all betokening a race born to lead and to 
excel. Andrea did it in 1510, when he was 
seventy-five years old, and received from 
Chigi’s bank in Florence the sum of seven 
ducats,—a beggarly £4! 

The history of this fine bust is romantic. 
At some subsequent date it was removed 
from its original position in the Church 
of San Giovanni de Fiorentini, and 
labelled “wooden bust of no value!” 
After being consigned to oblivion, some 
sacristan or other laid hold of it, and 
painted it all over with oil—a process 
several times repeated. Not till the last 
century was its identity discovered and 
reparation made. Now it is entirely with- 
out colour and without glaze—simple, 
grave, and true. 

Viterbo has also, in the Church of the 
Madonna della Quercia, three tympanums 
hy Andrea, done about 1510. They are 
interesting as exhibiting one of his later 
characteristics—the iove of imitating 
paintings. Here he has taken as his copy 
works of Fra Bartolommeo, whose ample 
and broad style exactly suited Andrea’s 
last manner. 

This trait is charmingly exhibited in a 
beautiful little composition called the 
“Madonna dé} Villa Camgiani,” or “ dei 
Bardi,” in the palace of that name. It is 
an almost exact copy, in glazed terra-cotta, 
of Raphael’s “La Belle Jardiniére” in 
the Louvre. 

Few things are more instructive in the 
study of the work of any master than a 
comparison of his manner at 
periods in his career. With respect to 
Andrea Della Robbia, this is effectively 
enjoyed by placing side by side the bas- 
relief of the “ Madonna della Cintola” of 
La Verna and that at Santa Fiora, done 
twenty years later. If the former presents 
all the freshness and grace of early effort, 
the latter exhibits the masterv of technic 


different - 
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and the assurance of experience. Saint 
Thomas and Saint Francis are still the 
most important figures, the Virgin is more 
mature, and the treatment of the whole is 
bolder and more emphatic. As typical of 
development of style, figures of saints 
occupy the place of arabesques upon the 
flanking pilasters. The colour scheme— 
although equally with the earlier example 
mainly pure white and cerulean blue—is 
enriched by shading and by the addition of 
gilding. The composition is dated 1502. 

With respect to Andrea’s floral decora- 
tions it should be noted that whereas Luca’s 
garlands ascend to the apex of his tym- 
panum, or summit of his composition, 
Andrea’s are pendulous, and sometimes the 
catena is broken up into .bunches and 
sprays. 

In the main Andrea follows the colour 
scheme of Luca. His principal subject, 
the “ Madonna and Child,” or other sacred 
group, is done in pure white enamel, a 
white if anything more creamy than that 
of the Master. His background is usually 
—where there is no attempt at detail— 
cobalt blue, flakey and illuminant. _In- 
deed the delicacy of shading in this hue, 
which Andrea achieved, points to further 
experiments with the secrets of the studio. 

He cared little for perspective, and the 
lights and shades of high relief. His 
background usually is nothing more than a 
flat surface, and there is much in this sim- 
plicity of arrangement of the manner of 
Giotto. 

Varied tint Andrea used sparingly in his 
accessories, but the whole polychromatic 
gamut is traversed in his wreaths, though 
in tender and harmonious colours. Later 
on he began to add golden enrichments, 
especially in his halos and in the vestures 
of his figures, with here and there striking 
touches of black. 

Towards the end of his long career he 
rather yielded to florid and gaudy ar- 
rangements, and thus prepared the way 
for his sons Giovanni and Giralomo, who 
blazed out in every strong colour under 
heaven. 

Andrea’s 


after his 


glaze—prepared 
uncle’s recipes—at La Verna, where are his 
best things, equals, if indeed it does not 


surpass, the Masters. It is like nothing 
so much as the rich polish on old ivory. 
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But in this Andrea’s zeal diminished with 
his declining years, and the enamelling 
was done much less brilliant. His latest 
works, indeed, show roughness of surface, 
with many lumps and bubbles, whilst hairs, 
and straw, and dust have been allowed to 
pass untouched. 


The simple studio of Luca was trans- 
formed into a majolica manufactory, where 
Andrea and his “ School” strove to cope 
with the immense number of orders which 
poured in from far and near. The whole 
output was enormous. 

Andrea’s best period was between 1475 





BUST OF GIOVANNI BATTISTA ALMADIANO : 


Photo by Al nari, 
AFTER ANDREA 


DELLA ROBBIA. 
COMMUNAL MUSEUM, VITERBO. 


Nothing is more difficult than to arrive 
at a satisfactory catalogue in chronological 
order of Andrea Della Robbia’s works. 
Very many things were done by him in 
collaboration with Luca, very many, of 
course, entirely by his own hands, and a 
vast amount in partnership with his sons 
and pupils. 


and 1485, when he was in the prime of 
life, and when the needs of an ever grow- 
ing family of boys urged him to strain 
brain and hand for their maintenarice and 
education. Much of his facility in model- 
ling infants came. from: his solicitude as a 
parent, and much, too, of the tenderness 
in his Madonnas, he learnt from his faith- 
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ful spouse, the loving nurse of his 
children. 
Although Luca left his favourite 


nephew, Andrea, all “his studies and the 
secrets and results of the experiments he 
had made to advance his art,” he be- 
queathed the bulk of his property to 
Andrea’s brother, Simone. Andrea was a 
poor man, for his father had died when he 
was a mere child ; consequently he had as 
hard a struggle as most artists have to keep 
his head above water. 

There are only a few notices of the life 
of Andrea Della Robbia in the history of 
his city and in private records—a test 
perhaps of the usefulness of plodding 
work. That he was a devoted father goes 
without saying, his family life was an 
absolute contrast to that of the single- 
blessedness of his uncle; yet the love of 
both was ardently interwoven with the 
attributes of infancy and maternity. 

Of Andrea’s seven sons, four did not 
follow Savonarola into his cell, and three 
of them entered the studio of their father 
—Giovanni, Luca, and Giralomo. Ambro- 
gio, the youngest boy, was at first an ar- 
dent disciple in the school of modelling, 
but he, too, in 1504 became a monk, and 
wore his cowl in the monastery of San 
Spirito in Siena, where he did much work 
in terra-cotta after the manner of Fra An- 
gelico’s paintings. Of Antonio—the first- 
born—nothing whatever is known; pro- 
bably he died in childhood. 

To his sons he imparted such things as 
Luca had bequeathed to him, but. he did 
not enter with anything like the same zest 
as did his uncle into the training and cor- 
rection of his pupils. Indeed, as years 
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passed on, he left them more and more to 
themselves, and, if he designed composi- 
tions and took up the spatula for a brief 
period, he commonly left to other hands 
the completion of the work. After 1520 
Andrea laid down his tools altogether, and 
was content to play the part.of impressario, 
receiving commissions, and allocating their 
execution amongst his pupils, at the same 
time pocketing the bulk of the pay- 
ments ! 

That Andrea Della Robbia took his 
share in public life is proved by the record 
of his name in the Archives of the “ Guild 
of Masters in Stone and Wood.” Three 
times he was Syndic, once Treasurer, and 
thirty times he served the supreme office of 
Consul. Doubtless his sauvity of manner, 
his faithful discharge of duty, and the dis- 
tinction of his art, had an élevating and 
refining influence upon his fellow crafts- 
men, and upon society at large. 

But the old man lived on, and, as no 
mention is made of his wife, apparently 
with his son Giovanni, who, alone of 
all his sons, remained permanently under 
the family roof-tree. When he was near- 
ing the end of his days he used to speak 
much of death. He was never tired of 
boasting that he had been one of those who 
bore Donatello to his burial, and he be- 
sought his son to lay his dead body in 
Luca’s grave. 

Andrea Della Robbia died in Florence 
on July 4th, 1525. His portrait was 


painted by Andrea del Sarto, and it is to 
be seen in the first fresco, to the left, in 
the Loggia of the Church of the Annun- 
ciata—the old man, with white hair, wear- 
ing a red derretta and leaning upon a staff. 
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By 


CLARA MORRIS 


Author of “ Life on the Stage” 


AN any one of us to-day name a young 
man who can enter a room, pay a 
woman his homage kneeling, then recover 
his upright position and join in the general 
conversation, without provoking a smile of 
derision, without arousing that sick pang of 
mortification one feels at seeing a friend 
make a fool of himself? No! To the 
lover alone is the kneeling position per- 
missible to-day, and even he is exposed to 
the danger of ridicule in his rising if he 
scrambles or lays hold of furniture, or— 
poor wight !—if he drags at his fair one’s 
draperies for assistance. Yet it was on his 
knee that young Alessandro Salvini first 
presented himself before me. In a burst 


of extravagant admiration he had solemnly 
assured my husband that it was absolutely 
necessary for his peace of mind that he 
should see me and offer his homage in 


person. Amused by the lad’s enthusiasm, 
Mr. Harriott brought him to me, and 
straightway he crossed the room, knelt, and 
gravely lifting my hand to his lips, said 
with glowing eyes upraised : ‘‘ Madame, so 
my father would do, were he here to see 
that ‘death.’ You have given the stage a 
companion piece to the ‘death’ in ‘ Morte 
Civile.’ ” 

I fairly gasped at the daring presumption 
of the compliment. “Don’t!” I cried; 
“only think one moment of the difference.” 

“The difference is, madame, just the 
difference between infaglio and cameo— 
both the scenes are gems, perfect and with- 
out flaw. I adore cameos, madame!” 

“And I,” I laughed, “ worship intag- 
lios !” and he was standing at my side and 
we were all discussing the art of. gem 
cutting, and not a soul of us had smiled at 
the lad’s action, so simple and natural had 
it seemed. 


I suppose it was the influence of his 
Italian blood, of his actor ancestry, but 
always there was that touch of the romantic 
about him, while a certain grave, almost 
sombre air gave him a dignity surprising 
in one so young. At that first meeting in 
New York, in the words, “so my father 
would do, were he here,” he sounded the 
key-note to his own character. His father’s . 
name was the ofen sesame to Alessandro’s 
mind and heart, andthe term “ my father” 
was his shibboleth, while the standard by 
which he measured acting, honour, judg- 
ment, taste, and the general conduct of a 
gentleman,.was also that idolised father, 
Tommaso Salvini. 

When I first met him he had already de- 
veloped a passionate longing to go upon 
the stage. He had been to Mr. Palmer, 
who had not encouraged him, principally 
because he knew Signor Salvini had other 
plans for his son, and partly because his 
English was still defective; and, thinking 
to get rid of his importunities at one fell 
blow, Mr. Palmer said to him one day: 
“Well, come in mext week and recite for 
me Hamlet’s soliloquy in English, and then 
we'll talk things over.” 

“Thank you,” briefly responded the lad, 
and retired; and Mr. Palmer, with a sigh of 
relief, went home feeling he had washed his 
hands of that affair. But, alas, a few days 
later he was informed that young Salvini 
awaited him in the lobby. He was vexed, 
but, being a man of his word, he straightway 
seated himself in the middle of the stalls, 
while Alessandro, with set square jaw and 
knit brows, clambered up on the stage and 
slowly and_carefully declaimed “To: be or 
not to be.” Of -course it was parrot-like 
and soulless, so far as acting was con- 
cerned, but it was a revelation of the 
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boy’s determination, and of his really re- 
markable quickness in acquiring English. 

When he came to visit me, I soon discov- 
ered he was profoundly miserable about 
something, and presently he confided his 
trouble to me, and in a passionate outburst 
of sorrow and indignation he cried : “ If only 
my father would speak one little word for 
me, every stage- 
door would open 
like magic; but no, 
but no! Ah, you 
see, Madame Clara, 
he is so great, my 
father ; he is afraid 
my efforts might 
injure him — but, 
surely, he is too _ 
secure for that. 
His father was an 
actor before him 
and esteemed 
great, but he did 
not break his son’s 
heart by denying 
him the privilege 
to follow his bent 
and act. If I could 
only get a start— 
then I know my 
father would accept 
the situation and 
give me his bless- 
ing too, but ”— 
his eyes filled, he 
dropped his head 
on the back of 
the chair he sat 
sidewise in—“ but 
no one will give 
me a chance—no 
one at all! ” 

He was utterly disheartened, but in that 
outburst I had seen the potential actor, and 
laying my hand on his thick up-curling 
black hair, I said: “My lad, I will give 
you a chance—for no man born to the 
name of Salvini can help acting !” 

If the portals of heaven had opened be- 
fore him, I do not believe his face would 
have been more radiant. “You must wait 
a little,” I said, “until I can see your 
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chance—but I'll find it, never fear,” and 
then he paralysed me by joyously crying : 
“Wait! oh, madame! will I not wait till 
the hell freeze over!” Then, at sight of 
my face, he hurried on: “ Have I not got 
it right, then? Yow say it!” that being 
his constant request to people about him : 
“You say it!” But I declined, on the 
grounds of pro- 
priety, and then, 
with a black frown, 
Salvini remarked 
he would pull one 
man’s nose who 
taught him that. 

No wonder he 
learned English 
quickly, for he was 
ever on the alert— 
no strange word 
escaped him, no 
unusual term. He 
would say it over 
and over till he 
met a friend, and 
then demand its 
meaning. One 
day he came to 
me with a _ very 
troubled face. 
“Madame,” he 
said, “please tell 
me why shall a 
man, like me, like 
any man, be a 
‘ blue-nose ’?” 

“A what?” I 
asked. 

“A *blue-nose.’ 
So he was called in 
the restaurant, but 
he seemed not of- 
fended about it. I have looked in my books; 
I can’t find any disease of that name.” 

With ill-suppressed laughter I asked : 
“Do you know Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland ?” 

“T hear the laugh in your voice,” he 
said, then added: “Yes, I know both 
these places.” 

“ They are very cold and foggy and wet,” 
T explained. 
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But with brightening eyes he caught up 
the sentence and continued: “And the 
people have blue noses, eh? Ha! ha! Ex- 
cuse me, then, but is a ‘ milk-sop’ a man 
from some state or some country too?” 

It was hardly possible to meet him with 
out having a word or a term offered thus 
for explanation. 

Mr. Palmer thought me rather rash when 
I proposed to let Salvini play George 
du Hamel in “ L’Article 47,” but, while the 
matter was still in the air, a small incident 
occurred that strengthened me in my con- 
viction that the boy could act, and could 
also triumph over all linguistic obstacles. 
A committee of policemen from Yonkers, 
on the Hudson, had entreated me to assist 
the widow of a brother officer. The case 
was very distressing, and I had promised to 
arrange a little entertainment for them. It 
was to take place in Yonkers, and, while 
my husband and I discussed the programme 
he suddenly said : “ Why not ask Salvini 
to recite something? He is warm-hearted 
and generous, his name would please the 
people, and it would give him a chance to 
speak English before an audience that 
would be kinder and less critical than the 
city audience would be.” 

The idea was good, and, acting upon it, I 
spoke to Salvini. He was eager to give 
his help to my plan, and when Mr. Harriott 
read “ The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
to him, the boy could scarcely contain 
himself for delight. He seized the book 
and began on the instant to study the lines, 
while Mr. Harriott at once introduced his 
name to its first programme. 

At tea someone used the word “ clap- 
trap.” ‘ What’s that ?” quickly demanded 
the student in our midst. “ ‘ Clap-trap’— 
‘ clap’ is so (he struck his hands together) ; 
‘trap’ is for rats—what is then ‘clap- 
trap’?” 

“It is a vulgar or unworthy bid for ap- 
plause,” I explained. 

“Bah!” he contemptuously exclaimed. 
“*] know him-—that cheap actor who plays 
at the gallery. He is then in English a 
‘clap-trapper,’ is he not?” 

The night arrived, and with it a perfect 
deluge of rain. I had not let the poor 
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fellow know how much depended upon his 
success or failure that evening, and when 
I saw his white face and felt the icy touch 
of his fingers, I was glad of my silence. 
When he went over his lines before Mr. 
Harriott he was quite perfect, but he was 
well in the clutches of true stage-fright. 
Once, as we waited for the opening of the 
carriage door, he closed his eyes a moment 
and murmured: “ Ah! I am sick with the 
scare !” and I answered: “ That’s because 
you're an actor born, my boy!” and 
he pressed the folds of my evening 
cloak to his lips, saying: “ But you are 
good to say that! I won’t shame you— 
see, now !” 

Mr. Harriott, Salvini and I—all three 
—recited, and some ladies sang very accep- 
tably, but all my thought was for the 
Italian lad, fretting up and down like a 
captive tiger—his hands tight clasped 
behind him, his head bowed, and his lips 
moving, moving, moving. He was in 
evening dress, and looked well and at ease 
in it. He was not like his father either in 
feature or colour. Alessandro’s was the 
ideal Roman head ; the very low, very wide 
brow, the up-curling thick black hair, the 
strong, level eyebrows, the dark brown eyes, 
the colourless, ivory-white features, were 
distinctly foreign. 

At last he was unleashed, and with a 
bound he was on the scrap of a stage, and 
his high, clear “ For-w-a-t-d! the Light 
Brigade!” must surely have been heard 
down in Broadway. It really was a clever 
bit of work ; a trifle too florid, but that 
was the result of nervousness. The in- 
stinct of the actor was twice plainly shown 
—once when, in making a mistake, instead 
of stammering or going back to correct his 
error, he swiftly “jumped” the faulty lines, 
and dashed on securely with the others ; 
and again, when at the close he read with 
much feeling the words : 

Honour the charge they made ! 


Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred ! 





standing as if looking into an open grave, 
he plucked the white flower from his coat, 
and cast it down; a bit of business that 
caught the fancy of the house instantly. 
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While..the people maltreated damp um- 
brellas, and kicked out their goloshes in 
giving him a recall, he was clutching his 
hair and wildly protesting tome: “ Madame 
Clara, I have never meant that for a 
clap-trap! Never! Mever/ Just it came 
to me that moment to throw the flower to 
the dead! Think me a fool—but not— 
oh, please not! a clap-trapper !” 

“Go on! Go on! and take your call!” 
I cried, pushing him before me. “No one 
thought of clap-trap. The business was 
quite artistic! Will you go on?” 

And when all was over, and Mr. Harriott 
heartily congratulated him, he looked fix- 
edly a moment in his host’s face, then, 
convinced of his sincerity, he gave a shout 
of joy, and hugged himself, whirling around 
and indulging in all the antics of a school- 
boy at recess, and crying: “Ah, but I am 
happy—happy to my very dregs !” 

“ Your what?” I gasped. 

“My dregs!” he repeated. 
down to my heart’s very dregs! Why, is 
not that right? DoTI make another mis- 
take?” he asked disappointedly. And not 
wishing to see a cloud over his joyous face, 
I answered him that his expression was 
only a trifle unusual, and through the 
pouring rain we drove gaily home, and 
Alessandro Salvini had made a first appear- 
ance in English, in a mere village hall, 
before a moist and uncomfortable audience, 
that was just beginning to steam beneath 
the warmth of the lamps, when the curtain 
was mercifully lowered—yet after it I could 
safely claim for the boy stage-presence, 
good voice, clear delivery, much self-con- 
trol, and a true artistic temperament that 
shrank from banalities and tricky devices. 
Could and did—and Mr. Palmer listened 
patiently enough, but with just that faint 
smile of disapproval that is so much more 
disheartening than violent opposition. 

“There!” I cried at last; “I’ve said 
everything I can think of!” 

“Well, I do not believe you’ve missed 
anything,” he replied, with a sorrowful con- 
viction that made me realise suddenly how 
much of his time I was taking, and I rose 
hastily to retire, when he motioned me 
back with the words: “We have given a 
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great deal of thought to young Mr. Salvini ; 
now let us give a little thought to Miss 
Morris. I quite agree with you that Salvini 
will make an admirable ‘George’—if he 
can hold on to the language ; but think of 
those two trying situations—think of the 
utter ruin and disaster he may bring upon 
the play.” He leaned forward and touched 
my hand. “What would Miss Morris do 
if George went quite to pieces in the mad 
act?” he asked warningly. 

“Commit murder in her heart, to begin 
with, and then—oh, well! go mad a bit 
earlier than usual, get him off the stage 
somehow, and play the game out with a 
lone hand.” 

I jested, and never dreamed that for one 
laughing moment I spoke with the lips of 
prophecy. Mr. Palmer laughed a little, 
quoted “ wilful woman,” etc., and scribbled 
Alessandro Salvini’s name on the cast list 
for “L’Article 47.” To this day I am 
thankful that he never had reason to regret 
making that concession. 

Rehearsals went forward. Salvini only 
read his part for one day; the second he 
was perfect in his lines, and then began his 
struggle with accent, intonation, and the 
“business ” of the play, which was intricate 
and not easy to remember; and, alas, the 
current of his true love for the drama was 
not to run quite smoothly ; an irritating 
obstacle appeared in the small person of 
Mr. Cazauran, who, for reasons known only 
to himself, bitterly opposed the admission 
of Salvini to the cast. He had absolutely 
no interest in the play, yet he fought des- 
perately to keep the “foreigner,” as he 
called him, out. Mr. Cazauran, who him- 
self came from France, had a_ stinging 
and sarcastic tongue, and was given to 
sudden violent dislikes, which were very 
apt to be decidedly active. So now, having 
loudly proclaimed the certain failure of 
“this son of his father,”as he contemptuous- 
ly termed the boy, he established a system 
of petty annoyances that would have 
angered and distressed any carefully re- 
hearsing actor, but in the case of this 
stranger, nervous, sensitive, excitable, 
struggling with a strange language for his 
artistic life, it was-in a fair way to rot a’l 
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his faculties, and realise the prophecy of 
failure. At first, when Mr. Cazauran 
ensconced himself in the chair just beneath 
the left box, watching and listening intently, 
we all supposed it was for the moment’s 
curiosity, for the scene, possibly the act, 
but—but he was a/ways there, always the 
piercing little eyes watched for some 
gaucherie in George; the eager ears strained 
to catch first the wrong inflection, the mis- 
placed emphasis. The shrug that ran the 
gamut of amused surprise, striken amaze- 
ment, pitying horror at such hopeless 
blundering, kept his Gallic shoulders busy, 
and as the days went by, Salvini found 
himself speaking his speeches against a 
running fire of sharp witticisms, cutting 
comments, burlesque compliments, and 
faint, cackling laughter that lost nothing of 
their power to torment through being softo 
voce. 

Why was such a thing permitted? Be- 
cause Mr. Palmer was engaged elsewhere. 
I was directing my part of the rehearsals 
under his stage-manager, who was greatly 
lacking in that quality known in the West 
as sand, and in the East as backbone, and who 
was afraid of offending Mr. Cazauran by 
checking him. For some time Salvini had 
borne it all with commendable dignity and 
self-control, though he had said to me once 
with dilating eyes: “ Mon Dieu, madame! 
will he do that thing at night? If—if I see 
him sitting in that chair there, I shall be 
paralysed, and just stand and wait for him 
to cackle and crow and shrug.” Then I 
knew the lad’s nerves were going, under 
the strain of study, work, and worry. The 
opening of the engagement was but two 
days off when he met me one morning, 
white-faced, heavy-eyed, and, throwing his 
hands out helplessly, said briefly : “It is all 
over, madame—I cannot do it—I know 
now !” 

For one moment hot anger possessed 
me ; then the sight of his tragic young face 
touched my heart, and I said: ‘“ You have 
worked too hard—you are unstrung. You 
must take a quiet drive to-day, and you and 
I will rehearse at home afterward.” 

“No, madame !” he replied mournfully ; 
“it is not overwork—my nerve strings are 











all right! It is not that I am a coward, or 
that I am ungrateful, but, madame, neither 
you nor I, nor anyone else, can stand 
against the evi/ eye /” I did not laugh; the 
thing was too serious. I knew that argu- 
ment, ridicule, entreaty would be vain. 
This man shared with thousands of his 
countrymen a fixed belief in the malignant 
power of the evil eye, and I knew well the 
strength of a true belief. If it be given to 
blind chance or luck, to omens, amulet, and 
charm—we call it superstition; if to the 
Church and its divine Founder, we Call it 
religion ; but in either case it is faithand a 
power, and all I cotit.do was to stare 
helplessly, and say to myself over and over, 
“What canI do? only two days—what can 
I do?” 

He broke the silence with the remorse- 
ful words: “I am so sorry for you, Madame 
Clara—for the trouble I give. Had I only 
known, I would have retired at once, but 
you know I have try to avoid that small 
man. How I have try to be deaf and blind, 
and take no notice, as you have told me to 
do; but when I meet his eye, full just 
now, I have come cold, cold like ice, right 
here ”—he pressed his hand to his breast— 
“and then that creep in the hair, and I 
know, right away quick I understand. And 
he know I know, and he cackle his little 
laugh, and he think, oh, only two days and 
I have you. But, at least, he shall not 
have me before the public. But now I 
am quite ruin; for no theatre in America 
will ever open for me after this !” 

And still I stood there thinking. ‘‘ What 
can I do? only two days—what can I 
do?” 

A dull red came into the lad’s troubled 
face. “ Madame thinks I am coward—am 
too scare—that I—I make a back down?” 
His eyes gave a flash. “ Madame does not 
believe that the evil eye exist?” 

“ Oh, y—yes,” I answered slowly, “I 
believe it exists—even one of the blood 
royal of Italy is said to be so afflicted; 
though in his case the evil influence is 
exerted unwillingly, unconsciously.” 

“Y—yes! yes! madame, one of our 
royal dukes—ah! you do understand!” 
and his eyes brightened, his eager, alert 
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manner returned to him, and I caught my 
cue. Since I could not oppose him, why 
not humour him? And right there a re- 
membrance flashed into my mind of the 
Neapolitan coral charm, worn for protection 
against the evil eye. Could I deceive him 
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He clasped his hands. “ But, Madame 
Clara, we are in New York—we cannot 
beg, steal or borrow such a coral here !” 

“Don’t be so sure,” I answered. “I 
own many odds and ends—a scarab, an 
arab charm and, in a wee bag of chamois 
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into acting? It was not an agreeable thing 
to do, but it was for his own good as well 
as mine. For the only time in my life I 
subscribed to the belief that the end justi- 
fied the means and, assuming a rather 
doubting expression, I asked: “The coral 
amulet of Naples—it would be of no use, I 
suppose ?”’ 


skin, a something ‘that to my eyes looks 
like a long tooth of pink coral, pierced to 
allow a thread.” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the gifted and 
sorely tried youth. “Had I but that! oh, 
we should see !” 

“Very well,” I answered; “you shall 
have it—but only here in the theatre, 
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please. You will return it to me after the 
performance.” 


“Certainly, madame! Ah, but I am 
happy now again!” He rehearsed ad- 
mirably, for it happened that Mr. Palmer 
required the services of the foe that morning, 
and next day with an anxious heart I came 
with my tiny chamois bag, and retiring to 
the depths of a dusky, dark entrance, I 
mysteriously opened it, just a wee, wee 
bit, so that Alessandro could catch a gleam 
of the coral, and then drew it closed again, 
passed it to his eager hand, and sick with 
fear lest he open it and find it but a 
slender ear-ring of coral, I returned to the 
stage and began my morning work. 

Ah! the wonder of faith! In vain the 
little bitter man’s sneers and gibes and pre- 
tended amusements! Salvini, bright-eyed, 
hopeful, smiling, eager, spoke out clearly, 
confidently, and acted as only a foreigner 
can act in the daylight. And all this happy 
assurance because of the wee bit of coral on 
his breast. Dear boy! I wonder if he 
would have forgiven me my deception had 
he discovered it ? 

The first night was over at last. He had 
done remarkably well, though his accent 
had gone quite wild in the mad act. That 
was his only fault. The people liked him, 
beyond a doubt, and were very patient— 
the American public is ever most beauti- 
fully courteous in such matters. He came 
to my room and kissed my hands and, with 
shining eyes, exclaimed: “Such a letter 
I shall write to my father this night.” He 
threw back his head and laughed heartily. 
“T shall sign myself his ‘actor son.’ 
Then, if he scold me, I—I”—he pulled a 
grave face—“I shall write him one very 
long letter in English. A-a-ah ; that will 
punish. him; for, madame, great as my 
father is, he simply can not learn English 
—and, little as I am, I can—can’t I, ma- 
dame ?” 

A very charming boy was young Ales- 
sandro Salvini, and yet, the second week of 
the engagement, he one night brought the 
play to grief and me to shame and morti- 
fication—for to give way to passion always 
causes me the deepest humiliation after- 
ward. My natural temper being quick and 
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hot to fierceness, circumstances from my 
very infancy demanded of me perfect do- 
cility or my room instead of my company. 
I had learned submission before I had 
grown steady on my legs, and on obedience 
hung all the law and the prophets of 
my dreary life. Willing obedience to my 
mother, forced obedience to people en 
masse, respectful obedience to employers. 
Naturally, then, I attained to considerable 
self-control and, loving my kind heartily, I 
found myself rated in theatres as an 
amiable woman. Exacting about “ busi- 
ness,” but amiable, and the more unworthy 
I knew myself to be the more I prized the 
reputation that this pro/égé of mine placed 
in such jeopardy. 

The play, judged merely from the physi- 
cal standpoint, was very trying and de- 
manded every particle of my strength. It 
was growing old and so familiar to me 
that it required all my imagination to force 
me into the reckless, primitive nature 
whose love and hate were alike implac- 
able ; and when I had cast all restraint, all 
self-control, as far away as possible for 
artistic reasons, they, alas, could not be 
instantly recalled for personal reasons. We 
had reached the point where with narrowing 
eyes and frothing lips Cora suddenly ceased 
rocking to and fro and began her first, her 
only stammering plea for “pity,” for 
“nardon!” <A plea that George was to 
hear in silence—in dead, complete silence, 
without a movement save when he averts 
his face at the close of her wild rushing of 
words that stumbled over each other; 
then she, the untamed, the unconquerable, 
slowly, with absolute surrender in every line 
of her body, falls upon her knees and holds 
pleading arms out to him, saying simply: 
“Forgive me!” He never moves. 
“ Please !” she entreats low, like a punished 
child. He never moves. “ You will not 
pity me?” Slowly, silently, he turns his 
contemptuous face away from her. ‘“ You 
will not even look at me?” A mortal an- 
guish shakes her, her wild eyes rove aim- 
lessly about, then, in one only attempt at 
womanly dignity, she rises slowly, stretches 
out her arm, pointing to the door and 
says: “Go! Oh, you are free! you need 













never look upon my face again!” He 
starts silently to retire, when she falls in 
a huddled heap in the chair with the 
anguished cry: “Yet I suffer! God! oh, 
God! how I suffer!” Two minutes later 
he denounces her as mad, and the partition 
that separates reason from madness goes 
down with a crash that leaves Cora a 
raging, gibbering maniac. 

The trouble began with a double 
negative from Salvini that caused a titter 
among the thoughtless actors in the scene. 
Wounded, he let go mentally of his part 
long enough to cast a reproach or two upon 
the actors, missed a cue in. doing it, was 
seized with a trembling, permitted himself 
to think in Italian, and then found himself 
standing helplessly before the concentrated 
rage, the glaring eyes, and dilating nostrils 
of the amiable woman who had helped 
him to the stage. 

Wildly he spoke the wrong line. “Be 
silent!” hissed Cora. ‘“ For heaven’s sake, 
keep still if you can,” and resumed her 
pitiful pleading: ‘ You will not pity me?” 
she moaned. (Good heavens! he was 
coming toward her.) “Keep still! Keep 
still!” she fiercely commanded in a 
whisper ; then aloud: “ You will not even 
look at me ?” (and that terror-stricken boy 
crept over to Cora and tenderly tried to 
lift her to her feet, murmuring with wet 
eyes: “Pardon! oh, pardon !”) and, with a 
shriek of genuine frenzy, a cry rang through 
the theatre, unknown in that play before: 
“T could kill! I could kill! take him away! 
don’t touch me ! Jean! Jacques!” (to imag- 
inary servants) “show monsieur to the 
door?” The prompter was running and 
crying: “Come off! Come off!” 

Salvini dimly remembered he had to de- 
nounce Cora. He hesitated—she bit her 
lips until the blood offended her, and un- 
consciously tore into ribbons the veil that 
bandaged her scarred face. 

Again that shriek rose to the very roof: 
“Til kill! Tl kill! Go—go—go!” 

A hand appeared between the curtains 
of the gambling rooms and caught his arm 
and drew him away. As his white face 
disappeared he said, aghast: “ Mon Dieu ! 
she’s gone quite mad! and I did it!” 
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The words, the manner, were inspired. 
Though the boy meant / was mad, the 


‘ words fitted into the play so well that only 


old-timers guessed the awful havoc he had 
worked in the act. Small wonder the 
doctor asked for me two overtures after 
that act—that I had to finish alone, cutting 
out a few words George should have spoken 
atthe end. Shame? No one could have 
sounded the depths of shame I knew! 

But the shame: who could sound the 
depths of my deep shame as with swift 
apologies to all concerned I hurriedly 
sought the refuge of my dressing-room ? 
“Where is Salvini?” I asked presently, 
and people looked at one another and 
laughed. Later I said again: “Where’s 
Salvini ?” for he generally turned aside on 
his way out of the theatre to tap at my 
door and call a gay ‘“Good-night, 
madame!” or wish me_ better health 
for the next day, as the occasion might 
suggest. But to-night! 

“ Where is Salvini ?” repeated the gas- 
man, “why, he bolted! Honestly, Miss 
Morris, he left the building, make-up and 
all, just as you drove him off the stage !” 

“Oh!” I groaned, and over me swept 
the wave of shame again. Next night my 
husband met the young actor by chance, 
who instantly flung up his hands crying : 
“Oh! was it not awful? I—J to have 
done that thing—to have kill that act?” 
Mr. Harriott laughed as he said: “You 
had a happy escape last night, for, for a 
few moments, your Madame Clara certainly 
wanted to kill you,” and was astonished 
by the lad’s answering with perfect serious- 
ness: “As she had the right! So would 
my father do, if some one spoiled his great 
scene—he would kill with his bare hands ! 
Last night I get quite crazy, by the head 
—I do all wrong—a// until I kill the play 
—then she want to kill me—and that’s why 
I run away! Oh, yes! I am quite wise— 
sometimes |” 

And though that speech filled others with 
unqualified amusement, his calm justifica- 
tion of my wild conduct was an actual 
balm to my wounded self-respect, and ever 
after we played on in peace and amity. 
Our ways parted at the close of that 
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engagement. Now and again we met briefly, 
* and I had the opportunity of congratulating 


him upon his wonderful advance in his be- - 


loved profession. His chiefest pride seemed 
to be that he had won his father’s approval 
and his warm interest in his work. But 
his ambition soared high—high. Never 
did I see him that he was not tremblingly 
aspiring to play some new part. He used 
actually to change colour when he spoke of 
Romeo, so intense were his longings and 
his fears ; and when at last he dared it— 
what an ideal! Testy—tempestuous—ten- 
der—“ his shape,” “his love,” “his wit,” 
did truly make him the “fond mad-man” 
old Laurence chided. He did careful as 
well as brilliant work. It was not all dash 
and instinct with him; he could delve, 
could weigh and measure, and give good 
reason for his action. When it came to 
“character” work, such as the grave and 
stolid German, the strict man of business, 
in “Fromont and Risler,” an astonishing 
performance came from the impetuous and 
romantic young Italian. 

There can be no doubt that the early 
death of Alessandro Salvini meant loss to 
the stage, serious loss) There was a 
largeness of promise for his future that 
made many thoughtful lovers of the 
drama turn hopeful eyes toward him, for 
beneath the dash and sparkle were energy, 
determination, and tenacity. 

Already he had turned from veiled Folly’s 
secret lure and smile to openly pursue the 
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By WALTER RIDDALL 


HAVE turned from your palaced cities, give me the sea and sky, 
The hoot of the wind among hill tops, clear stars all on high, 
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chosen one whose flight led straight to the 
church’s open doors. Again he was in 
opposition to his great father’s wishes, who 
disapproved of a professional marriage ; yet 
when, the season ended, Alessandro re- 
turned to Italy, the divinely beautiful land 
of his birth, his bride was greeted—how ? 
Greeted just as you would have Tommaso 
Salvini—Italian gentleman and first actor 
of his time—greet her, the strange foreign 
wife of that beloved, hot-headed son of his. 
Nor was his gracious cordiality mere pro- 
priety, mere habitual native hospitality. 
For when the day came for flight, and the 
returning pair faced towards America, Signor 
Salvini’s new daughter looked not unlike 
some idol, glittering with votive offerings— 
so be-ringed, ear-ringed, watched, locketed, 
chained, braceleted was she by the 
generosity of the famous man, who thus 
tried to express the esteem and affection he, 
felt for the woman his son had chosen. 
And Alessandro whispered while in his 
father’s arms: “I will never oppose your 
will again, papa! Whatever you ask, that 
will I do—truly, truly! Ah! do not laugh 
—I mean it!” 

And yet how short was the time till the 
great actor implored in vain that son to live 
—just to live—to live! But habit was 
strong : Alessandro had opposed his adoring 
father’s wishes so often, and he had always 
become quite reconciled. Perhaps even 
now—he smiled lovingly into his pleading 
eyes, but he did not live. 


The ships in the haven at rest, and the ships that pass by. 


I am sick of your cities’ people, instead give to me 
Naked souled men and women, not the bond, but the free— 


Fishermen, shepherds, and hunters, and sailors at sea. 


Sailormen, fishers and fighters, naked of soul, 


The eager-eyed, ragged battalions that chafe at control ; 


Not the loungers in camp and in barrack, but the fighting patrol. 
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By CHARLES W. WESTRON 


CHAPTER I. 


§* ( ONFOUND it!” 

With a quaint mixture of amuse- 
ment and distress on his rather good-look- 
ing face, Horace Ingleby rose from his 
writing table, yawned, sighed, and took a 
restless turn or two across the room. 

“Confound it!” said Horace again. 

He resumed his seat, and scribbled 
furiously for ten minutes or so. Then 
with a gesture of disgust, he dropped his 
pen, lit a three-year-old briar, and throw- 
ing himself on a couch, relapsed into 
smoke and meditation. 

He was in a hole—so ran the current 
of his thoughts—a wretched hole. Here 
was he—Horace Ingleby, the author of 
“Cynthia,” no other—bound by contract 
(his willing signature over a pernicious six- 
penny stamp !) to write a tale—a serial tale, 
tco—for an eminent magazine. Here was 
the eminent magazine pressing him for t! 
first instalment ; and here was he—Horace 
Ingleby again—with nothing accom- 
plished, nothing done to earn a night’s re- 
pose. Vague, intangible, somewhere in the 
back of beyond, was a plot, a beautiful 
plot, an illuminating plot—the plot which 
should make his name a household word. 
But it evaded his jaded imagination. It 
resolutely refused to come to close quarters. 
Grip it he must, and grip it he would. He 
was resolved on that. In the meantime, to 
leave the sublime, he was in a ridiculous 
predicament, and he recognised the fact. 

“Oh, why,” he groaned, “did I embark 
on this disastrous career, and why, oh why, 
did I ever evolve from my inner conscious- 
ness that disastrous Cynthia? And why 
did a discriminating public read her and 
rave over her and ask for more? The 
Fates have set a deep-laid trap, and I, 
fool that I am, have walked into it! And 
yet—and yet—according to the reviews 

” 





He strode to the table, and extricated 
from its litter a sheaf of press-cuttings. 


“Art which conceals art!” “Great 
facility in dialogue!” “Cynthia is a 
delightful creation!” “We look for 
bigger things from Mr. Ingleby!” He 
bit the stem of his pipe hard and stared 
rather gloomily from the window. Oh, for 
an inspiration ! 

Now the view from the window was*one 
which ill assorted with gloomy thoughts. 
It gave on a garden, mch with sweet- 
williams, pinks, and roses; and beyond 
the garden, was the orchard ; and beyond 
the orchard, fields of ripening corn ; whilst 
away in the distance stretched a waste of 
brown and purple moorland, over which a 
white road twisted and curled like a dusty 
ribbon. “Oh for an inspiration !” he said 
again, a trifle more cheerfully. “Why 
there’s a girl with an umbrella! Now 
what on earth does she want with an um- 
brella? No, it’s a fishing-rod. Shall I 
write a book about a girl with an umbrella 
—TI mean a fishing-rod? Seems a bit thin 
—the plot, I mean, not the girl. Girl's 
plump, decidedly plump, and, judging 
from her walk, rather pretty. Wonder if 
she can fish, Wonder! Hang it, I'll go 
fishing too.” 

And having arrived at this highly satis- 
factory conclusion, Horace took his rod 
and sallied forth. 

The brook gurgled a flattering welcome. 
It was a brook that wanted fishing and 
knew it, and Horace, with the music of 
the reel and the swish of the rod in his 
ears, felt his spirits rise. After all, there 
was no pick-me-up like change of 
occupation, and, as with wary tread he 
made his way through the clumps of 
rushes which fringed the bank, he felt his 
confidence return. After all, there was 
plenty of time to make a start, and 

“Flop!” came the sound of a big fish 
jumping. 

Horace changed a slightly damaged 
blue-upright for a dream of a soldier- 
palmer, and then with a flick of his wrist 
let the flies float gently and unaggressively 
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down stream. “There you are, my 
friend,’ he muttered. Now the soldier- 
palmer was a fly of the most seductive and 
alluring make, and the big trout was 
hungry—a combination of circumstances 
which resulted in the sudden disappear- 
ance of the soldier-palmer and an‘equally 
sudden pull on Horace’s line. “Two 
pounds, if-he’s an ounce!” thought he, as 
his rod bent like a withe. One desperate 
jump, one sulky plunge, and, scorning 
futile dalliance, away went the trout at a 
pace which evidently meant business short 
and sharp, and after him, now wading 
through shallows, now tripping over 
boulders, with his whole being intent on 
keeping a rather short line intact, helter- 
skelter rushed Horace. Fortunately, the 
bank was clear of trees, but, blocking the 
way, a couple of hundred yards distant, at 
a spot where he knew the stream ran deep, 
was a forbidding row of hurdles. If the 
fish declined to tire in that distance—but 
he must tire. Fifty, a hundred, a hundred 
and fifty yards, and still there was no 
slackening in the pace. Horace made a 
futile attempt to reel up, but the trout 
seemed stronger than ever. And now they 
were close to the hurdles. “I won’t lose 
you now,” he muttered. 

Gripping the rod firmly with his right 
and, he lightly set his left on the top bar 
of the hurdle and jumped. There was a 
crash of rotten wood, and Horace fell 
heavily and helplessly to the ground. 

Half stunned by the shock, he felt for 
the moment no particular desire to account 
for his situation and none at all to change 
it. It gradually dawned upon him, how- 
ever, that he was lying on his side with 
his back to the stream, that the debris of 
tte hurdle was all around him, that his 
right arm felt distinctly uncomfortable, 
and that some foreign body was digging 
into his side. 

This last Horace resented. His arm 
was bad enough without the additional 
insult of a foreign body digging into his 
side. He touched the offending lump. It 
proved to be something hard and smooth 
and round. It was the reel of his rod, and 
he was lying on it. 

From the rod his thoughts, naturally 
enough, passed to the line. What of his 
guarry, the cause of his misfortune? What 
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of the fish? Could it be by any lucky 
combination of wildly imprebable chances, 
could it possibly be that the trout, tired 
out at the supreme moment, had not 
escaped? At the bare thought a slight 
tinge of colour found its way back into 
FJorace’s pale face. His eye brightened. 
Was it fancy, or did he actually feel a 
slight vibration of the rod? Was this a 
tug? Was thata jerk? No! Yes! He 
was almost certain. He was quite cer- 
tain! “ He’s still on the hook,” thought 
Horace. “The line must be fit to hold a 
whale.” 

In the position in which he lay, he 
found it impossible (irritating fact !) to get 
even a look at the stream. He must get up. 
Funny, thought Horace, very funny, that it 
had not occurred to him before. He must 
get on his feet at once. Gently elevating 
himself on his uninjured arm, he attempted 
to rise. Then a groan escaped his lips, 
and with set teeth and damp forehead he 
fell back again. 

“Are you badly hurt? Can I help 
ycu?” suddenly asked a fresh, young voice 
fiom behind him. 

“If you could land that fish,” said 
Horace a trifle feebly, “ while I’m pulling 
myself togeher a bit, you know.” 

He closed his eyes, the better to pull 
himse!f together. When he opened them 
again, the first thing he noticed was a big 
treut ; the second, a girl. The girl had a 
lot of brown hair, and brown eyes and —— 

“She is rather plump,” murmured 
Horace. 

“Rather plump?” 

“T meant the fish,” he explained. 


CHAPTER II. 


ORACE lay amid the gorse and aban- 
doned himself to his thoughts. They 


were not altogether pleasant thoughts. 
His misadventure at the hurdle had re- 
sulted in an introduction. It had also 
resulted in a bruised rib, a dislocated arm, 
and an enforced confinement to bed. 

“To an unbiassed mind,” reflected 
he, “the disadvantages appear to have it.” 

And the book? The book, as was, per- 
haps, but natural, had resolutely declined 
to write itself. 
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“Are you badly hurt? Can I help you?” asked a fresh young voice. 
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Horace smiled a trifle bitterly, and re- 
sentfully glowered at his right arm, which, 
cradled in a forbidding-looking sling, was 
pleading rather eloquently for considera- 
tion. Luck was certainly against him, 
most decidedly and unkindly against him. 
There was no doubt about that. How- 
ever, there were four days left to him, four 
days in which to write and dispatch his 
first instalment. The task was an alarm- 
ing one, but it was not impossible, and he 
had at any rate one consolation. During 
his enforced rest, his brain had not been 
inactive. The mists were clearing up. The 
evasive plot was surrendering. 

“T’ll wire for a typist,” thought Horace, 
“and I'll just manage to do it. If it 
hadn’t been for that grandmotherly old 
doctor, I would have wired a week ago. 
Oh, why wasn’t I born ambidextrous?” 
And with this somewhat futile complaint, 
he rose and walked rapidly up the hill 
which stretched over the moor in the direc- 
tion of the nearest village. 

The telegram must be sent at once ; that 
was clear. And, in the meantime, he must 
think. It was imperative that his ideas 
should be mapped out quite definitely in 
his mind. He must think connectedly and 
methodically. He must make a business 
of thinking. Unfortunately, he found the 
process irksome. It was easy enough to 
think of some things—brown hair, for in- 
stance, or brown eyes; but those were 
unprofitable thoughts. Sterner meditations 
were demanded of him. 

In the sunshine, great patches of heather 
glowed purple on the moorland, which 
stretched away in the distance as far as 
the eye could reach. 

“Tt’s a big desert for a small country,” 
thought Horace—unprofitably again— 
“and not a soul in sight. Yes, there’s a 
bicycle with presumably a soul on it—a 
body any way! Why, I believe it’s——” 

** When the gorse is out of bloom, 
Kissing’s out of season !” 


The lines of the old couplet suddenly 
occurred to him. Why should they occur 
to him? Being in a somewhat introspec- 
tive frame of mind, Horace sternly asked 
himself the question. 

Now there were clumps of gorse scat- 
tered all around him, and the faint, seduc- 
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tive scent of the flowers filled the air. The 
question, even though never answered, was 
surely mere superfluity. Zhere were the 
reasons, a thousand good and sufficient 
reasons, staring him in the face. 

“T believe it’s the fishing girl,” said 
Horace, stopping and watching the bicycle, 
which was fast overtaking him. 

A minute strengthened his belief ; two 
confirmed it. 

“ How is the arm, Mr. Ingleby? Better 
I hope. It’s hot though, isn’t it? and you 
are some way from the farm. You mustn't 
overtax your returning strength you know.” 

“It’s frightfully hot,” he agreed, “ most 
appallingly and disastrously hot. You 
must rest a little, Miss Chesterfield, you 
mustn’t overtax your strength either, you 
know.” 

“ But I’m not a bit hot.” 

“I’m morally certain your back tyre is 
punctured,” said Horace, with conviction. 
“Tt has a distinctly weak and flabby ap- 
pearance.” 

“Now I really must refuse to believe,” 
she protested, “that you could mend a 
puncture with a broken arm. I am credu- 
lous, but not credulous enough for that.” 

“*A man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
or what’s a heaven for?’” quoted Horace 
sententiously. “But I don’t really diag- 
nose a puncture that requires raging, 
tearing mending. Repose appears rather 
to be indicated—a longish rest to be fol- 
lowed by a gentle course of pumping.” 

With a smile she took her seat on a 
boulder »f granite, and Horace stretched 
himself on the heather beside her. 

“That was a very ambitious sentiment 
you quoted just now,” she observed. 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“I suppose it is that thought which 
inspires you when you go fishing. It was 
a good fish though,” she added reflectively. 

“Tt was a noble fish,” said Horace, “a 
disinterested fish, a fish on which, despite 
his being a particularly slippery fish, great 
issues contrived to hang.” 

‘A two-pounder, in fact.” 

“The fish is eaten,” said Horace. “He 
was a fish of parts. His duty is done. 
Asyerse not his memory! As to the 
issues——” 

“Your arm . 

“Is a small thing, but mine own. I 












able.” 

With this the small talk ceased. May 
Chesterfield, influenced, perhaps, by the 
insistent quiet of the afternoon, seemed to 
drift into meditation, and Horace felt 
quite content to look at his companion. 

And in truth his time was not illspent. 
From where he lay he caught her face 
more or less in profile. Slightly tanned 
by the sun and wind, it seemed to him a 
very fair type of what a girl’s face should 
be. He marked the broad low forehead 
with the brown curls clustering thick upon 
it, the straight nose, the short upper lip, 
and the rounded curve of the chin. Horace 
lazily speculated as to whether there was 
a dimple in it. He felt that there should 
be a dimple, but he was unable for the 
moment to definitely ascertain whether 
what should be, was. 

She turned her head. There was a 
dimple. All was for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. 

Suddenly she withdrew her gaze from 
the cloud shadows which were flitting over 
the landscape, and looked Horace full in 
the face. 

“| want to ask you a question,” she said. 

“ Ask on.” 

“It’s rather a personal question.” 

“ Ask on,” said Horace, rather enjoying 
the prospect. 

“T’ve been wondering whether I ought 
to ask it.” 

“And you have come to the conclusion 
that you ought not.” 

“Well, yes I have,” she admitted, doubt- 
fully, scraping the white dust of the road 
with the toe of her shoe. “I have come 
to that conclusion.” 

“and so you are ,oing to ask it?” 

“T am going to do nothing of the kind,” 
she protested, with a faint blush. 

“Then I'll answer it without your ask- 
ing it,” said’ Horace. “I- did write 
‘Cynthia.’ ” 

The slight flush turned to a deeper red. 

“Then you are really the famous Mr. 
Ingleby?” she said slowly. 

“T am really the famous Mr. Ingleby,” 
repeated Horace a little doubtfully. 

“T am glad,” said the girl, simply. 

Horace thought it kind of her, and 
said so. 
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assure you I’ve broken nothing valu- 
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“We are not very distinguished down 
here, you know,” she explained. 

“ And I am very, very distinguished up 
there,” said Horace with considerable can- 
dour. 

“Yet your things are very trivial,” she 
remarked somewhat inconsequently. 

“*Art which conceals art,” he ex- 
plained, his mind reverting to the press- 
cuttings. 

“ And very artificial.” 

“* Great facility in dialogue,’” he quoted 
gaily. 

“And there’s nothing on earth in them.” 

“* Cynthia’ is a delightful creation, we 
look for bigger things from Mr. Ingleby.’ ” 

A slight look of vexation came into her 
face. 


“Shall we have to look long?” she 
asked. 

There was a note of interested expecta- 
tion in her voice which gave him pause. He 
was not accustomed to coi sider either his 
exploits or his failures as matters of any 
particular consequence. Here they ap- 
peared to be taken very seriously indeed. 
Horace felt flattered, then he felt ashamed ; 
then, as he looked at hir, he became 
conscious of a sensation, which was neither 
satisfaction nor shame, though it partook 
slightly of the qualities of both. Horace 
was in love, in love at fifth (or was it 
sixth ?) sight with the fishing girl; and it 
was just then that he realised it. 

“I must go, I quite forgot, I am late, 
and I must apologise for asking you ques- 
tions, Mr. Ingleby.” 

She rose from the boulder, and walked 
quickly towards her bicycle, and in his 
eagerness, forgetting his injuries, Horace, 
at the cost of a rush of pain which for 
the moment turned him sick and giddy, 
struggled to his feet. 

“Please don’t go,” he pleaded. 

“But I must.” 

Amusement and chagrin were struggling 
for mastery in her face. They gave place, 
however, to a look of genuine concern. 

“You must sit down at once,” she said 
with decision. “ You are looking unwell, 
very unwell. A touch of sun, perhaps. 
Now I insist, Mr. Ingleby.” 

“TI swear I won't, unless you do too,” 
observed Horace ; “ you won’t have to wait 
long.” 
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“T’m afraid I can’t,” she said irreso- 
lutely. 

“For the book,” he explained, “ for the 
book. I never answered your question, 
boor that I am. But I hope, I sincerely 
hope, that you won’t have to wait long for 
it.” 

Then, with some incoherence, he told 
her of his good luck, of his bad luck, of 
his past procrastination, of his present 
predicament. 

“TI shall begin dictating at six to-morrow 
morning,” he announced, with an attempt 
at jocularity, “and I shall stick at it. My 
word, how [I shall stick at it! Pity the 
poor typist.” 

Yet, strange to say, he found the subject 
interested him but little. Its importance 
had strangely dwindled. He seemed to 
be talking ina dream. The precise colour 
of her eyes had become a problem of the 
greatest moment. The tones of her voice, 
as she made an occasional comment, de- 
manded his most critical attention. But 
his book-—his career—— 

Book, career, eyes, all floated away to- 
gether. Only her voice remained, and that 
se2med far away. 

“Did you ever faint?” There was a 
note of alarm in it now. 

“JT never have before,” murmured 
Horace, feebly, “but I rather think I’m 
going to do it now.” 

* * * * * * ¥ 

A face was bending over his, a brown 
face, a sweet face. 

“TI quite forgot,” said Horace, with a 
slight return of animation. “I quite for- 
got to explain the issues which hung on 
that fish.” 

“Don't worry about that now. You are 
not well, you know. You have been doing 
too much.” 

“You were the most important,” he said, 
with a sigh. 

The scent of the gorse still filled the air. 


CHAPTER III. 


ss py onace INGLEBY.” With his 

left hand he laboriously scrawled 
his name, hurriedly re-read the note and 
sealed the envelope with a superfluous hit 
vi the fist. 
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“Thank Heaven, that’s over. It’s a 
weight off my mind any way.” 

But there was, after all, but scant com- 
fort in the reflection, for the note was a 
note to the editor of an ‘eminent magazine, 
and it expressed the regret which Mr. 
Horace Ingleby felt at finding himself 
unable to fulfil a certain contract he had 
entered into. | Horace stared ruefully at 
the address ; then with extreme care affixed 
a stamp. It seemed important that the 
stamp should fit exactly into the corner of 
the envelope. He exercised great care in 
the process. Finished, he stared at the 
address again more ruefully than ever. 

“A letter for you, sir!” 

A rosy-faced little girl stood before him 
with a huge envelope in her hand. 
Wrapped in meditation, Horace had not 
noticed her entry. 

“ A big one, too,” said he, and, exchang- 
ing sixpence for a kiss, set himself to 
examine the missive. 

“London post mark. Looks like manu- 
script, but who on earth is likely to send 
me manuscript? May. as well open it. By 
Jove, it is manuscript, typewritten manu- 
script, and a lot of it, too. What's this? 
“Mr. Horace Ingleby has the full per- 
mission of the author (without any reserva- 
tion or condition whatever) to make any 
use he may deem fit of the enclosed.” Now, 
who the deuce? Sounds like a testimonial 
to a patent medicine, but it isn’t. It’s a 
tale—a long tale—a confounded long tale. 
Well, I am bothered. 

And with this, Horace lit his pipe and 
frowned prodigiously. It could not be 
that anyone wanted his opinion. (His 
opinion! Horace chuckled.) There was 
no name on the thing, no address. Besides 
there was the note distinctly contradicting 
such an idea. Then it occurred to him that 
he might glance through the thing. He 
had nothing particular to do. He might »« 
well do that as anything else. So subsid- 
ing into an easy chair, he hoisted his legs 
on another and took up the mysterious 
bundle. 

It was just eleven o’clock in the morning 
when, with a somewhat supercilious ex- 
pression on his face, he began to read. At 
a quarter to twelve the expression had 
changed fo one of interest. At twelve, 








interest had given place te approbation. 
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Half-an-hour later, hands thrust deep in 
pockets, he was striding excitedly up and 
down the room. 

It was the very thing he wanted, the 
very thing. The ideas that he had longed 
vaguely for—the ideas that had been 
always capitulating, but had never quite 
capitulated—by all that was wonderful ! 
were here. Appealing, human, real, they 
were here! And as for the style——! 

“Why, hang it,” said Horace, “I might 
have written it myself. To all intents and 
purposes it is me. There is no earthly 
reason why I shouldn’t bundle off the first 
chapters as my work by the next post. No 
earthly reason? Had he not express per- 
mission to use it? Was he not in a miser- 
able pickle for want of it? There ap- 
peared indeed to be several very strong 
reasons why he should use it, and he half 
made up his mind to do so. 

Slowly and critically he began to read 
the tale afresh. Pen in hand, he presently 
found himself, mechanically and almost 
apologetically, making a few alterations in 
it. A sentence here, a word there, he sub- 
stituted. The occupation proved engross- 
ing, and he made considerable headway 
before he stopped. His first opinion had 
been strengthened. The thing was good, 
very good, good enough for him at any 
rate, and the post went out in an hour. 

Quickly he separated the first three 
chapters from the rest of the bundle, and 
pushed them into a big envelope. Hur- 
riedly he scrawled a note, and pushed that 
into the big envelope, too. Then before 
him on the table lay two envelopes, a big 
one and a smal] one. The contrast ap- 
peared to appeal to Horace. He gazed at 
them long and thoughtfully. In the one it 
seemed to his, perhaps slightly distorted, 
fancy lay the beginning of a career; in 
the other, the end of it. 

He stretched out his hand towards the 
big envelope, then withdrew it again, rose 
with a jerk, and with an impatient gesture 
threw the inoffensive package to the fur- 
thest corner of the room. 

“T can’t do it,” he muttered, “and I 
won't. I can’t face her with a lie on my 
lips, and I won't face her with such a con- 
fession as that would be.” 

Then catching up the small envelope, he 
viciously rammed it into his pocket, and 
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half-a-minute later was hurrying from the 
house. 


* * * * * * * 


Of course, he met the fishing girl. 
met her by the stream. 

What would have happened, if he had 
not met the fishing girl, history does not 
relate. What did happen was clearly in- 
evitable. In the first place, he told her 
all about it—all ! 

“ But you don’t mean to say you are not 
going to send it,” she ejaculated. 

“Of course I’m not,” replied Horace, 
the more indignantly, perhaps, at the 
thought of how near he had been to pur- 
suing that course. “Surely you, of all 
people, wouldn’t advise me to do that.” 

“But I should.” 

“You—you! Why it was the thought 
of———”"_ Horace stepped. 

“Yes,” she said, encouragingly. 

“Tt would be dishonest,” he blurted out. 

“TI don't see that. Haven't you the 
author’s permission ?” 

“It would be dishonest,” he repeated 
doggedly, with a chilkng sensation of dis- 
illusionment. 

“ And yet you «dll send it,” said the girl, 
with a smile. 

Horace felt aggrieved. 

“T’ve made up my mind,” he said with 
a fair approach to hauteur. 

“That you will?” 

“That I can’t.” 

Together in silence they walked beside 
the stream. Just in front of them lay the 
remains of the fateful hurdle, the cause 
of all Horace’s woes. He gazed at it with 
conflicting feelings. | Was he grateful to 
that shattered collection of rotten wood, or 
did he hate it? There had been times when 
he was quite sure he hated it ; and, again, 
there had been times when he was almost 
sure he was grateful to it. Now, the 
maiden was very fair, and her glance hap- 
pened to meet his. 

“You've been most awfully decent to 
me,” said Horace. 

“Do you really think that?” 

“T’m sure of it. I would do anything 
to prove how sure I am of it.” 

“ Anything ?” 

“ Anything.” 

“I don’t care much for anything.” she 


He 
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said, with a gleam of mischief in her eye, 
“Will you do something?” 

“OF course I will.” 

“You promise ?” 

“T promise.” 

“Then send off that tale by the next 
post.” 

Protestations leapt to MHorace’s lips. 
Before, however, he had time to utter them, 
she placed a hand (Horace noticed how 
shapely a hand it was) on his arm, and 
said gently, “ Mr. Ingleby ! ” 

“ Ves.” 

“T wrote it.” 

Horace started back in amazement. 

“You—you!” he stammered. 

“Ts it so very good then?” she asked, 
with downcast eyes. 

“T think it is,” he replied, simply. “ But 
wky—why, in the name of all that’s suc- 
cessful, haven’t you published it before? 
Why—why you're almost a gehius, and 
I’ve been patronising you.” 

Horace turned away. 

She touched hig arm again. 

“If it hadn’t been for you,” she said, 
softly, “I could never have written it at 
all. I got my ideas from you. I got my 
style from you. I founded myself on you. 
I—I am really a kind of thief,” she ended 
with a little sob. 

There was a tickling sensation in 
Horace’s throat, and, when he spoke, his 
voice sounded rather husky. 
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“You are the most generous girl in the 
world,” he said. 

He took her hand, and looked into her 
eyes. What he saw there seemed to 
embolden him. 

“You are the most generous girl in the 
world,” he said again, “and the prettiest 
and the best.” 

“Your imagination is coming back to 
you,” she whispered. 

“That is quite true,” said Horace. 
“Looking into your eyes my imagination 
hecomes regenerate. Ideas occur to me. I 
Shall have no more trouble with ideas. 
They surge in my brain. They hem me 
in on every side. From the ruck one great 
idea emerges, supreme, glorious, com- 
plete—-” 

He paused. 

“Supreme, glorious, complete!” she re- 
peated doubtfully. ~ 

“If your name were my name,” he ex- 
plained, “ well, then there would only be 
one name, you see!” 

“That’s not an idea,” she objected, 
“that’s merely a statement of fact.” 

“ There’s an idea underlying it,” he said. 

There was silence for a while. 

“What do you think of it?” asked 
Horace. 

“Of the idea?” 

“Of the idea.” 

“Tt’s—not —such—a 
said the fishing girl. 


very—bad—idea.” 
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ALL MALL to-day rivals St. James’s 
Street as a home of clubs, from 

the Marlborough, almost opposite the 
Palace, to the Atheneum and United 
Service, at the corner of Waterloo 
Place, and the Union overlooking 
Trafalgar Square. Indeed, great palaces 
have arisen from one end to. the 
other, but at the cost of the destruction 
of many interesting landmarks. The War 
Office has absorbed Buckingham House 
since the Commander-in-chief removed 


from the Horse Guards, and the civil and 
military administration of the army were 


housed under one roof; while Carlton 
House has been demolished. “Where be 
the sentries who used to salute as the 
Royal Chariots drove in and out?” 
Thackeray enquired. “The chariots, with 
the King inside, have driven to the realms 
of Pluto; the tall Guards have marched 
into Hades. Where the Palace once 
stood, a hundred little children are pad- 
dling up and down the steps to St. James’s 
Park. A score of grave gentlemen are 
taking their tea at the Atheneum Club ; 
as many grisly warriors are garrisoning the 
United Service Club opposite.” Thackeray 
belonged to two Pall Mall clubs. He 
was elected a member of the Reform Club 
in April, 1840, and the club is described in 
many of his writings, notably in “The 
Book of Snobs,” and in “Mr. Brown’s 
Letters to a Young Man about Town.” 
Though the Reform is pre-eminently a 
political club, and though Thackeray took 
no active part in politics, save for his one 
abortive attempt to represent Oxford, he is 
a proud memory of the institution, and his 
portrait, by Lawrence, hangs in the place 
of honour in the Stranger’s Room, between 
those of his friends, Sir William Moles- 
worth and Charles Buller. It was to the 
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latter he referred in his verses entitled, 
“The End of the Play”: 
** Who knows the inscrutable design ? 
Blessed be he who took and gave ! 
Why should your mother, ain not mine, 
Be weeping at ter darling’s grave?” 

Between the Reform and the Atheneum 
is sandwiched the Travellers, one of the 
clubs to which Thackeray did not belong. 
He stood for membership in 1856, and 
was rejected. The ballot is by members, 
and not by the committee; and the 
majority gave the reason for their action, 
that they were afraid of seeing themselves 
in some fyture novel of the eminent author. 

The Athenzeum is at the corner of Pall 
Mall and Waterloo Place. One of the 
founders of the club was John Wilson 
Croker, the well-hated and the much 
abused, who in all matters there was so 
despotic that a humorist penned the lines: 

**’'m John Wilson Croker ! 
I do what I please ! 
They ask for an ice house: 
I give them a frieze!” 

There has been a good deal of misun- 
derstanding about Thackeray’s election to 
the Atheneum. As a matter of fact, 
though proposed in the ordinary way in 
1846, his turn had not come when Dean 
Milman and others suggested him as a 
candidate for election under Rule IL., 


.which provides for the annual introduction 


without resort to ballot of a certain number 
of persons of distinguished eminence in 
science, literature, or for public services. 
Much to Dean Milman’s annoyance, the 
first attempt failed; but undismayed, 
Thackeray’s friends brought forward his 
name again in the following year, when 
their effort was successful. Thackeray 
liked this club, and made much use of the 
famous library, where he would take a 
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table and cover a few of those little slips 
of paper upon which he wrote his 
stories. 

If Thackeray and Dickens quarrelled 
at the Garrick, they became reconciled at 
the Atheneum. They met on the steps of 
the latter institution a few days before 
the’ Christmas of 1863. They passed 
each other, then Thackeray turned back 
and, with outstretched hand, went up to 
Dickens, and said he could no longer bear 
to be on any but the old terms of friend- 
ship. “I saw him shortly before Christ- 
mas at the Athengum Club,” Dickens 
wrote afterwards, “when he told me he 
had been in 
bed three 
days, that 
after these 
attacks he 
was troubled 
with cold 
shiver- 
ings, which 
quite took 
the work out 
of him, and 
that he had 
it in his mind 
to try a new 
remedy, 
which he de- 
scribed. He 
was very 
cheerful, 
and looked 
very bright.” 
A few days 
after Dickens 
was looking 
down into the grave of his great rival. 

From Pall Mall, going through Water- 
loo Place, where now are.the headquarters 
of Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., the pro- 
prietors of “The Cornhill Magazine,” of 
which periodical Thackeray was the first 
editor, Regent Street is gained, where was 
the famous establishment of Howell and 
James, who provided Captain Rawdon 
Crawley with the superb dressing case 
which, that gentleman stated, “cost me 
two hundred pounds, that is, I owe two 
two hundred for it,” and for which, as 
Thackeray put it, let the firm “be now 
praised and some day paid.” Howell and 


NO. 
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James has gone, and part of the premises 
is occupied by a cheap tea-shop. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. Further down 
Regent Street were the offices of Fraser, 
the publisher, with whose Magazine 
Thackeray was for many years intimately 
connected. 

Mayfair is a conservative district and 
has changed little since Thackeray’s day. 
A severely aristocratic locality, the houses 
remain in the same families generation 
after generation. Outwardly there is little 


to indicate the wealth and fashion of its 
inhabitants, and it lacks the magnificence 
of Belgravia. 


Yet it houses more famous 
names to 
the acre 
than perhaps 
any other 
spot in the 
ae eo 
T hackeray, 
who wrote so 
much about 
May fair, 
lived north 
of it in Al- 
bion Street, 
and south of 
it in Jermyn 
Street and 
St. James’s 
Street; but 
he never re- 
sided in the 
favoured 
area. A list 
of hischarac- 
ters that 
lived there, 
however, would read like a directory. The 
mention of a few must suffice. In Park 
Lane lived Sir Brian Newcome, banker, 
and Miss Crawley, the patroness of Becky ; 
and in Walpole Street Fred. Bayham, 
J. J. Ridley, Miss Cann, and the Reverend 
Charles Honeyman occupied the same 
house, which was owned by Mrs. Ridley, 
who had been the housekeeper of Squire 
Bayham, before that family fell upon evil 
days. Honeyman was the incumbent of 
Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel near by, and it 
is said that this clergyman, with his affec- 
tations and mannerisms, was drawn from 
a well-known preacher, whose enemies 












said he had missed his vocation, for he 
should have been an actor. In -Queen 
Street the Countess of Kew resided; in 
Bond Street “at the Court end of the 
town” lodged Harry Warrington; and in 
Clarges Street Beatrice Bernstein, née 
Castlewood, “held her card-parties, her 
Wednesday and Sunday evenings, save 
during the short season, when Ranelagh 
was open on a Sunday, when the desolate 
old woman sat alone, waiting hopelessly for 
the scapegrace nephew, that her battered 
old heart had learned to love.” Great 
Gaunt Street contained the abodes of Lady 
Gaunt’s mother and of Sir Pitt Crawley. 
Who does 
not remem- 
ber Becky's 
arrival at 
the latter’s 
house? 
“Having 
passed 
through 
Shiverly 
Square into 
Great Gaunt 
Street, the 
carriage 
at length 
stopped at a 
tall, gloomy 
house, be- 
tween two 
other tall 
gloomy 
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only baronets as cares about farthings.” 
The late Canon Kingsley told a good 
story of his brother-novelist, “I like your 
novel exceedingly,” said a lady to the 
author of “ Vanity Fair,” “the characters 
are so natural, all but the baronet, Sir 
Pitt Crawley, and he is surely overdrawn. 
It is impossible to find such coarseness in 
his rank of life!” “That character,” 
Thackeray replied with a laugh, “ is almost 
the only exact portrait in the whole book.” 
It has been suggested recently that the 
character was sketched from that of a 
former Lord Role, and the gentleman who 
advances this theory states that Sir Pitt’s 
letters to 
Becky were 
very badly 
speltand 
written, 
and that he 
has in his 
possession a 
letter written 
by Sir Robert 
Brownrigg to 
His Royal 
Highness the 
Duke of 
York, when 
Commander- 
in-Chief of 
the British 
Army, com- 
plaining that 


a report re- 
houses, each geick COURT, TEMPLE: THACKERAY HAD CHAMBERS IN ceived from 
with the NO. 2. Lord Role, 
hatchment as Lord- 
over the Lieutenantof 
middle drawing-room window; as is his county, was so badly written, and 


the custom in Great Gaunt Street, 


in 
which gloomy locality death seems 
to reign perpetual.” And who does 


not remember Becky enquiring majestically 
of the man who carries in her box, where 
is Sir Pitt Crawley? “He, he! / be Sir 
Pitt Crawley. Reklect you owe me a pint 
for bringing down your luggage. He, he! 
Ask Tinker if I baynt. Mrs. Tinker, Miss 
Sharp—Miss Governess, Mrs. Charwoman. 
Ho, ho! ... Where's the farden?.., 
I gave you three-halfpence. Where’s the 


change, old Tinker?” “There!” replied 
Mr. Tinker, flinging down the coin, “ it’s 





so badly spelt, that he could not decipher 
ag 

Great Gaunt Street is supposed to be 
Hill Street, which runs into Berkeley 
Square, the Shiverly Square and Gaunt 
Square of “Vanity Fair,” where lived the 
Most Honourable George Gustavus, Mar- 
quis of Steyne, Earl of Gaunt and of 
Gaunt Castle, in the Peerage of Ireland, 
Viscount Hellborough, Baron Pitchley 
and Grillsby, a Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece 
of Spain, of the Russian Order of Saint 
Nicholas of the First Class, of the Turkish 
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Order of the Crescent, First Lord of the 
Powder Closet and Groom of the Back 
Stairs, Colonel of the Gaunt or Regent’s 
Own Regiment of Militia, a Trustee of 
the British Museum, an Elder Brother of 
the Trinity House, a Governor of the 
White Friars, and D.C.L. “ All the world 
knows that Lord Steyne’s town palace 
stands in Gaunt Square, out of which 
Great Gaunt Street leads . . . Gaunt 
House occupies nearly a side of the 
,Square. The remaining three sides are 
composed of mansions that have passed 
away into dowagerism, tall, dark houses, 
“with window-frames of stone, or picked 
out of a lighter red. Little light seems to 
be behind those lean, comfortless case- 
ments now, and hospitality to have passed 
away from those doors as much as the 
laced lacqueys and link-boys of old times, 
who used to put out their torches in the 
blank iron-extinguishers that still flank the 
lamps over the steps... The Square 

. . . has a dreary look, nor is my Lord 
Steyne’s palace less dreary. All I have 
ever seen of it is the vast wall in front 
with the rustic columns at the great gate, 
through which an old porter peers with a 
fat and gloomy red face, and over the 
wall the gatret and bedroom windows, and 
the chimneys, out of which there seldom 
comes any smoke now.” Gaunt House still 
stands in Berkeley Square, occupying 
nearly a side of it, and the description 
given of Thackeray tallies with that of 
the actual building. But the mansion is 
not called Gaunt House. The curious 
may easily ascertain its name. Mrs. E. 
T. Cook, that charming writer on the 
“Highways and Byways of London,” 
however, asserts that Hertford House in 
Manchester Square, which belonged to the 
Hertford family, and is now the home of 
the Wallace Collection, is the prototype 
of Gaunt House. Undoubtedly it was a 
Lord Hertford who was caricatured or 
portrayed as the Marquis of Steyne. In- 
deed, there is no difficulty in recognising 
Francis, third Marquis of Steyne, the 
intimate friend of George IV. The same 
peer, it will be remembered, stood for Lord 
Monmouth in Disraeli’s “Coningsby.” It 
has been stated frequently that the Mar- 
quis’s managing man in “Vanity Fair,” 
Wenham, as well as the Marquis’s manag- 
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ing man in“ Coningsby,” Rigby, was drawn 
from the Right Honourable John 
Wilson Croker. This, on the face of it, 
is absurd. Rigby is Croker to the life, 
as seen through green spectacles, and he 
has little in common with Wenham. Wen- 
ham was taken from Abraham Hayward, 
the well-known contributor to “ The Edin- 
burgh Review,” who also figured as Mr. 
Flam, in “Mrs. Perkins’s Ball.” Near 
Gaunt House—if it be accepted as the 
Berkeley Square mansion—is Curzon 
Street, where resided, at No. 201, in a 
snug and comfortable bachelor’s house, the 
Honourable Frederick Deuceace. When 
that gentleman went abroad, Mr. Raggles, 
once butler to Miss Crawley, purchased the 
lease and the rich and appropriate furni- 
ture. This house he let to the most desir- 
able tenants. When Colonel Rawdon 
Crawley and his wife returned to London 
after the Waterloo campaign, the house 
was to let, and these worthy folk, who 
wished to demonstrate to the world the 
useful and interesting art of living on 
nothing a year, rented it from the owner. 
Here Lord Steyne came and paid court to 
Becky, and here it was that this great 
nobleman was chastised by the irate hus- 
band. “I am innocent,” protested Becky, 
when Rawdon found her pocket-book filled 
with banknotes. But Rawdon left her 
without a word. There is due to that 
shady person some commiseration. He 
had worked for his brilliant wife with his 
billiard cue, and had spent dull hours at 
the card-table, more for her sake than his 
own; he had ruined his prospects in life 
by marrying her, and, because he loved her, 
had never regretted the step. He had 
given up all for her and she had basely 
betrayed him. “You might have spared 
me a hundred, Becky, out of all this—I 
have always shared with you.” That was 
his only reproach. And when he had left, 
Becky went below to the drawing-room 
and gathered up the trinkets which had 
been lying on the floor since she had 
dropped them there at her husband’s 
orders before Lord Steyne went away. It 
was of the scene where Becky is made to 
admire her husband when he gives Lord 
Steyne the chastisement which ruins her 
for life, that Thackeray remarked: “ When 
I wrote that sentence, I slapped my fist 
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on the table and said, ‘That is a stroke 
of genius.’” 

During these years, when he was com- 
pelled to lead a bachelor’s life, he be- 
came a clubman. His favourite club was 
the Garrick, then in King Street. “We, 
the happy initiated, never speak of it as 
the Garrick,” he said at one of the club’s 
Shakesperian anniversary dinners; “to 
us it is ‘the G, the little G,’” ‘the dearest 
place of the world.’” Here he brought 
Mr. Herman Merivale, as a boy, to dinner 
—the curious may read of the occasion in 
“Travels in London.” Years after Mr. 
Merivale asked his host if he remembered 
the occasion. “ Why, yes, of course,” said 
the great man, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation; “and what is more, I remember 
I gave you beefsteak and apricot omelette.” 
The young man was delighted that even 
the details of the entertainment should 
have impressed themselves upon his com- 
panion, and he expressed his pleasure. 
“Yes,” said Thackeray, with twinkling 
eyes, “I always gave boys beefsteaks and 
apricot omelettes.” Whereupon the lad’s 
joy departed from him. Thackeray’s last 
visit was paid only a few days before his 
death. “On the Tuesday he came to his 
favourite club, the Garrick, and asked for 
a seat at the table of two friends, who, 
of course, welcomed him as all welcomed 
Thackeray,” Shirley Brooks, his colleague 
on the staff of “ Punch,” wrote in an obitu- 
ary notice. “It will not be deemed too 
minute a record of any of the hundreds 
who personally loved him, to note where 
he sat for the last time at that club. There 
is, in the dining-room on the first floor, a 
nook near the reading-room. The princi- 
pal picture hanging in that nook, and 
fronting you as you approach it, is the 
celebrated one from ‘The Clandestine 
Marriage.’ Opposite to this Thackeray 
took his seat, and dined with his friends. 
He was afterwards in the smoke-room, a 
place in which he delighted. . . Before 
the dawn of Thursday, he was where there 
was no night.” The club has several por- 
traits of Thackeray upon its walls, notably 
that by Maclise, depicting him as a fashion- 
ably-dressed young man, seated in a 
negligé attitude, displaying a massive eye 
glass, and the posthumous portrait by Sir 
John Gilbert. 





18, ALBION ST., HYDE PARK: THACKERAY 
LIVED HERE IN 1834. 


Thackeray belonged to many minor 
clubs. One of these was the Whittington 
Club, in Arundel Street, Strand ; Dickens, 
Mark Lemon, and Dion Boucicault pére 
were members; and there was an amateur 
theatrical section, famous in its day. The 
following letter was written to Thomas 
Burbey Rae, the honorary secretary of the 
club, and father of Josephine, the well- 
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known actress, and Henrietta, the distin- 
guished painter. He who can may inter- 
pret the letter, now printed for the first 
time. After the lapse of many years its 
meaning is not clear. Was Thackeray the 
treasurer, by any chance? 


13, Young Street, Kensington, 


July 18, 1848. 
My dear Sir, 

Times have heen bad with me and I have 
not been able until now to spare the sum neces- 
sary for the Gas Company and Major Smyth. 
I have now £30 at your orders, for which I send 
a cheque. 

Will you kindly acknowledge it, and send me 
the receipt of the Gas Company ? 


Very faithfully yours, dear sir, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 
Thomas Burbey Rae, Esq. 


Thackeray was an original member of 
the Fielding Club, the title of which, in- 
deed, was chosen by him. It succeeded, 
in 1852, the Cyder Cellars Club, and was 
established owing to _ the _ difficulty 
of getting supper at a very late hour 
at the Garrick Club. Years later 
Thackeray joined “Our Club,” which had 
been founded by Douglas Jerrold. It was 
social and literary, and included among 
its members many well-known men. The 
club was next door to “ Evans’s,” in Covent 
Garden. Mr. Jefferson, the historian of 
“Our Club,” has presented a pleasant pic- 
ture of Thackeray. “I cannot conceive 
him to have ever been seen to greater ad- 
vantage than when he was sitting with a 
party of congenial comrades at ‘Our 
Club,’ gossiping tenderly about dead 
authors, artists, and actors, or cheerily, 
and in the kindliest spirit, about living 
notabilities. It was very pleasant to watch 
the white-haired veteran, and also to hear 
him (though at best he sang indifferently) 
while he trolled forth his favourite ballad 
touching ‘Little Billie,’ and ‘Father 
Martin Luther.’ Better still it was to 
regard the radiant gratification of his 
face while Horace Mayhew sang ‘The 
Mahogany Tree,’ perhaps the finest and 
most stirring of Thackeray’s social songs, 
or was throwing his soul into the passion- 
ate ‘ Marseilleise.’ ” 

Of Bohemia, Thackeray wrote feelingly 
in “The Adventures df Philip,” thinking 
of the years he had passed in the land 
where, so far as possible, one leads a light- 
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hearted, devil - take - the - hindmost life ; 
where the present is regarded as all-suffi- 
cient, and the future, which requires such 
careful nursing, is left to take care of 
itself ; where cares cease from troubling 
for the moment and worries are tem- 
porarily at rest. 

If in his later years Thackeray had lost 
his way to Bohemia, it is difficult for us 
now to find the way. The Bohemia of 
to-day is a land of clubs and dress-coats. 
The Bohemia of Thackeray’s day has dis- 
appeared entirely. The tavern has gone 
out of fashion, save for the lower classes. 
Ranelagh Gardens has been improved off 
the face of the earth. Gone, too, is the 
historic Vauxhall Gardens, classic grounds 
lying to the south end of the Bridge, with 
“windings and turnings, little wilder- 
nesses so intricate that the most experi- 
enced mothers often lost themselves in 
looking for their daughters”; where Pen- 
dennis went with an order that admitted 
“the Editor of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ and 
friend,” rescued Captain Costigan from an 
uncomfortable predicament, and was re- 
warded by making the acquaintance of 
pretty Fanny Bolton, whose mother kept 
the lodge at Shepherd’s Inn. Other popu- 
lar resorts of the day frequented by 
Thackeray, were “The Coal Hole,” situ- 
ated in a little court off the Strand ; “ The 
Cyder Cellars,” in Maiden Lane ; “ Evans’s 
(late Joy’s),” as the punning inscription on 
the lamp ran, in Covent Garden Piazza. 
Each of these taverns gave musical enter- 
tainments in the evenings. At one time 
ribald songs were the mainstay of the 
programme, but these eventually fell into 
disfavour, and they were succeeded by 
choruses sung by trained choirboys, whose 
fresh young voices sang the old glees and 
madrigals of Purcell, Niedermayer, and 
Pearsall. | Colonel Newcome’s visit to 
“The Coal Hole,” when Captain Costigan 
sang a disgraceful song, will not be easily 
furgotten. “ For shame, you old wretch ! ” 
cried the indignant officer, “Go home to 
your bed, you hoary old sinner! And, for 
my part, I’m not sorry that my son should 
see, for once in his life, to what shame and 
degradation and dishonour, drunkenness 
ard whisky may bring a man.” 

Tired of his bachelor life, and anxious 
to have his girls with him, Thackeray gave 
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up the St. James’s Street chambers he had 
occupied for two years, and set up his 
establishment as paterfamilias at 13 (now 
16) Young Street. He was delighted 
with this house, and thought its two semi- 
tower-fike bow-fronts gave it the air of 2 
feudal castle. “I'll have a flagstaff put 
over the coping of the wall,” he said, 
laughingly, “and I'll hoist a standard 
when I’m at home.” A tablet now marks 
the house. It is placed over the window 
of the author’s study, and is composed of 
the initials 
W. M. T., grouped 
in a monogram 
between the dates 
of his residence, 
1846-1853, while 
in the border are 
inscribed the names 
of three great books 
writtenthereg, 
“Vanity Fair,” 
“Pendennis,” and 
“ Esmond.” 

“T am beginning 
to count the days 
now till you come,’ 
he wrote to his 
daughters in Au- 
gust, while he was 
preparing the house 
for their reception. 
He told them he 
was very busy, 
working hard every 
day, and how, 
though every one 
gave him credit for 
making a fortune, 
he was really very 
poor. In the late 
autumn his children were brought to 
him from Paris by Mrs. Carmichael 
Smyth, who, however, soon returned 
to her husband, when her place was 
taken by her mother, who died there in 
1848. Thackeray never parted from his 
“little girls” again, except when he went 
to America. It was when passing by this 
residence in after years with Mr. J. T. 
Fields that Thackeray exclaimed with 
mock gravity: “ Down on your knees, you 
rogue, for here ‘ Vanity Fair’ was penned ; 
and I will go down with you, for I have a 


NO. 


HE WROTE 





: THACKERAY’S RESI- 
DENCE FROM 1846—1853, AND WHERE 
“VANITY FAIR,” “ PEN- 
DENNIS,” AND “ ESMOND.” 


16, YOUNG ST. 
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high opinion of that little publication my- 
self.” “The History of Pendennis, His 
Fortunes and Misfortunes, His Friends 
and His Greatest Enemy” was begun at 
Spa, where the author had repaired imme- 
diately after the last number of “ Vanity 
Fair” had appeared in July, 1848; but 
the greater part of the story was written 
in Young Street. Mrs. Ritchie well re- 
members the morning Helen Pendennis 
died. She entered her father’s study, but 
he motioned her away. An hour after- 
wards he went to 
the schoolroom, 
and, half laughing, 
half ashamed, 
said: “I do not 
know what James 
can have thought 
of me when he 
came in with the 
tax-gatherer just 
after you left, and 
found me _blub- 
bering over Helen 
Pendenris’s death.” 
The book that 
many regard as the 
author’s _master- 
piece and the 
greatest historical 
novel in the lan- 
guage, “The His- 
tory of Colonel 
Esmond, a Colonel 
in the. Service of 
Her Majesty 
Queen Anne,” was 
also written here; 
and, while still at 
Young Street, 
Thackeray com- 
posed those discourses which probably 
arose out of the reading necessitated 
to ensure the accuracy of the “atmos- 
phere” of “Esmond,” the lectures on 
“The English Humourists of the 
Eighteenth Century.” The period, how- 
ever, was a favourite one with Thackeray, 
long before “Esmond” was thought 
of, and the writers of the reigns of 
Anne and the early Georges were those 
whom he had always delighted to study. 
“My English would have been much bet- 
ter if I had read Fielding before I was 








ten,” he remarked. Great tribute, indeed, 
coming from the master-stylist of the 
nineteenth century. 

Charlotte Bronté visited Thackeray at 
Young Street. She had dedicated the 
second edition of “Jane Eyre” to the 
author of “ Vanity Fair” before she met 
him. “ Why have I alluded to this man? 
1 have alluded to him, reader, because I 
think I see in him an intellect profounder 
and more unique than his contemporaries 
have yet recognised ; because I regard him 
as the first social regenerator of the day— 
as the very master of that working corps 
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electric death-spark hid in its womb.” So 
wrote the gifted little lady in Yorkshire. 
She altered her opinion somewhat when 
she knew him, yet she never moved from 
her statement: “ All is true in Thackeray. 
If Truth were again a goddess, Thackeray 
would be her high priest.” Most interesting 
was the intercourse between the two, and 
most amusing the dinner-party given at 
Young Street in her honour. “It was a 
gloomy and a silent evening,” Mrs. 


‘Ritchie: has recorded in the delight- 


ful “Chapters from Some Unwritten 
Memoirs.” “Every one waited for the 





NO. 2, PALACE GREEN, KENSINGTON: WHERE THACKERAY 
DIED. 


who would restore to rectitude the warped 
system of things; because I think no com- 
mentator on his writings has yet found the 
comparison that suits him, the terms which 
rightly characterise his talent. They say 
he is like Fielding; they talk of his wit, 
humour, and comic powers. He resembles 
Fielding as an eagle does a vulture; 
Fielding could stoop on carrion, but 
Thackeray never does. His wit is bright, 
his humour attractive, but both bear the 
same relation to his serious genius that 
lambent steel lightning playing under the 
edge of the summer cloud does to the 


brilliant conversation that never began at 
all. Miss Bronté returned to the sofa in 
the study, and murmured a low word now 
and then to our kind governess, Miss True- 
lock. The room looked very dark, the 
lamp began to smoke a little ; the conver- 
sation grew dimmer—more dim, the ladies 
sat round expectant, my father was too 
much perturbed by the gloom and the 
silence to be able to cope with it at all. 
Mrs. Brookfield, who was in the corner in 
which Miss Bronté was sitting, leant for- 
ward with a little commonplace, since bril- 
liance was not to be the order of the even- 
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ing. ‘ Do you like London, Miss Bronté?’ 
she said; another silence, a pause, then 
Miss Bronté answered, ‘ Yes—No,’ very 
gravely. After Miss Bronté had 
left, I was surprised to see my father 
opening the front door with his hat on. 
He put his fingers to his lips, walked out 
into the darkness, and shut the door quietly 
behind him. When I went back to the 
drawing-room again, the ladies asked me 
where he was. I vaguely answered that 
I thought he was coming back.” But the 





Knightsbridge, and is reached through 
the Brompton Road and Thurlow Place, 
and either Sydney Place or Sumner Place. 
It is near South Kensington station. The 
“ Brompton Boilers,” the joke of a genera- 
tion, was close by; and soon gave place 
tu a more stately erection, duly chronicled 
by Thackeray in “ Punch”: 


‘* Built my Cole a lordly treasure house.” 


“The result of my father’s furnishing,” 
Mrs. Ritchie has told us, “ was a pleasant. 


THACKERAY’S GRAVE IN KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY, 


awful monotony of the evening had so 
depressed him that, as soon as the 
honoured guest had departed, he had gone 
to his club. As time passed the situation 
dawned on the other guests, and laughing 
they went away, in spite of the children’s 
expressed belief that their father would 
soon return. 

After Thackeray’s return from his first 
American lecture tour, he transferred his 
household gods from Young Street to 
Onslow Gardens, Brompton, next door to 
his friend, Baron Marochetti, the sculptor. 
Onslow Square is within easy distance of 


bowery sort of home, with green carpets 
and curtains, looking out upon the elm 
trees of Onslow Square. We lived for 
seven years at No 36. and it was there he 
wrote the lectures on the Georges, and 
the end of ‘The Newcomes’ and ‘The 
Virginians,’ part of ‘ Philip,’ and many 
of ‘The Roundabout Papers.’ His study 
was over the drawing-room, and looked 
out upon the elm trees.” It was while re- 
siding in Brompton that Thackeray made 
his first and last attempt to enter Parlia- 
ment. For some time past he had been 
eager to stand for a constituency, and when 





Professor Neate, member for the City of 
Oxford, was unseated for what Thgckeray 
called “a twopennyworth of bribery which 
he never committed,” he stood in the Liberal 
interest. He canvassed vigorously. He 
even sent a droll note to Dickens, urging 
him to “come down and make a speech, 
and tell them who I am, for I doubt 
whether more than two of the electors 
have ever heard of me, and I think there 
may be as many as six or eight who have 
heard of you.” Thackeray was defeated 
by Edward, afterwards Lord, Cardwell, 
by 1,085 to 1,ax8 votes. He took his 
disappointment easily, and returned to his 
desk. Shortly after “The Cornhill Maga- 
zine” was issued, with Thackeray in the 
editorial chair. 

Thackeray took in 1859:a long lease of 
a rather dilapidated house on the west side 
of Kensington Gardens. It was his in- 
tention only to repair and improve it, but, 
eventually, he pulled it down, and from 
his own designs erected on its site a hand- 
some mansion of red brick with stone 
facings in the style of Queen Anne. “ Are 
you waiting [to come to London] till next 
year when my fine new house will be built 
at Palace Green, Kensington, opposite the 
old palace?” he asked some American 
friends in December, 1860. “My dear 
relations are furious at my arrogance, ex- 
travagance, and presumption in building a 
handsome new house, and one of them, who 
never made a joke in his life said yester- 
Cay to me, ‘ You ought to call it “ Vanity 
Fair.”’” Eighteen months later he wrote 
t> them: “This is what you will see—the 
reddest house in all the town. I have 
already had £1,000 offered me for my 
bargain. But the house is very 
dear. It costs £6,000 and £100 a year 
ground rent. Where we are now only costs 
£3,000. But it is a famous situation, and 
will be a little competency to the girl who 
inherits it.” Indeed, he always believed 
the house represented a judicious invest- 
ment, and when a friend playfully re- 
minded him of what Horace said of those 
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who, forgetful of death, built houses, he 
replied cheerfully enough: “No, I am 
memor sepulchri, for this house will always 
let for so many hundreds a year.” He 
was thoroughly satisfied with his “lordly 
dwelling house.” “Well, upon my word, 
it is one of the nicest houses I have ever 
seen,” he declared ; and waxed enthusiastic 
about the old green and the old palace 
and the magnificent trees before the 
window at which he wrote. It was his 
intention here to continue Macaulay’s his- 
tory. “Here I am going to write my 
greatest work—a History of the reign of 
Queen Anne,” he said to Bayard Taylor. 

Thackeray moved to his new house 
in February, 1862. A few weeks later he 
gave a housewarming. The cards of in- 
vitation were for “W. Empty House” 
(denoting at once its unfurnished condition 
and the initials of its owner); and the en- 
tertainment consisted of a performance by 
amateurs of Thackeray’s play “The 
Wolves and the Lamb.” Thackeray 
figured in the play-bill as Mr. Bonnington, 
but he only appeared upon the stage just 
before the fall of the curtain, to say 
“Bless you, my children.” / 

Thackeray died in his bed on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1863. The Middle Temple, of 
which he was a member, asked to be 
allowed to bury him in the Temple, where 
Goldsmith lies, but the offer was deolined. 
Many thought the authorities should have 
applied for permission to bury him in 
Westminster Abbey. As the friend, 
Richard Monckton Milnes, wrote: 

‘ But, maybe, he —who so could draw 
The hidden great—the humble wise, 
Yielding with them to God’s good law, 
Makes the Pantheon where he lies.” 

His mortal remains were laid at rest in 
Kensal Green Cemetery, under a plain 
stone, bearing the simple but sufficient 
record : 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
Born Jury 18, 1811, 
Diep DecemsBer 24, 1863. 
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ADAM BLACKWATER 


Or 


A NEW TALE OF EVE AND THE APPLE. 


By A. RICHARDSON 


I, 


OTHING but a minority of many 
N years had preserved his lands to 
Adam Blackwater, Earl Glenforest and 
Baron Strathardle, even to so late a period 
in life as his twentieth year. This news, 
with much else of like character, was a 
birthday present from his two dour but 
kindly Scots guardians, in the hours 
between breakfast and lunch on the 
4th of October in a certain year, 
and the morning’s conversation was, in 
tenour at least, repeated daily until the 
last fortnight of the Long Vacation ended, 
and the lad went back to Oxford with its 
changes ringing in his ears. For it meant 
much to him, more than he cared to think. 
Either he might retain his lands in name 
for life, living humbly on the odd thou- 
sand their sporting rents would bring in 
when all outgoings had been met, sure 
that they must then be sold to pay succes- 
sion duties ; or else he must sell the greater 
part, all indeed from which his title came ; 
or, finally, must marry money. This last, 
with his historic, if minor, title he would 
not be likely to find hard, but unfortu- 
nately the idea brought to mind words 
heard by his father’s deathbed, and until 
now forgotten as almost meaningless. For 
having, as the lad now understood, fore- 
seen the inevitable problem which his 
son must one day face, the old Earl had 
spoken grimly after his wont. “ Women 
sell themselves for a fat purse, and the 
man who buys is a damned fool, and de- 
serves what he gets. But the man who 
sells his body for money is many things 
and cannot get his deserts, for Haman’s 
hell-halter isn’t the beginning of what that 
blackguard deserves, and I'll haunt ye 
bed and board if ye ever blacken the name 


that way. Better sell Castle Forest and 
fue yourself to the fat soapboiler at 
Strathtarf for keeper’s gillie than sell our 
name.” After that the dying man had 
spoken other words, tender with the ten- 
derness that so often hides itself under an 
assumption of the grim and hard. And, 
for the boy was but a boy, the later words 
with their associations with the great part- 
ing had overlaid the former so as to hardly 
leave a memory of them, until circumstances 
set in motion the train of thought that 
brought them back and in vivid relief. 

But if a boy had heard them then, a 
lad remembered them now, and the healthy 
mind of either is little inclined to brood. 
Mere return to college dimmed them anew, 
and the long struggle which won Glen- 
forest his seat in the boat at Easter, and a 
not discreditable second in the Schools in 
June, once more relegated them to the 
past. 

He had thought of them as of much 
else since his final coming down from 
Oxford, but not as anything very actual, 
until his guardians and he sat once more 
alone after dinner in the bare sitting room 
of the little lodge at the head of the glen, 
which, with its some 8,000 acres of shoot- 
ing and the three famous miles of river, he 
had been allowed to retain for himself 
this season, because of that coming of 
age which had been celebrated yesterday, 
chiefly by omission of all those points of 
honour which necessity finds to be so 
easily foregone. Still, if surrounded by 
little of the traditional glamour, -his old 
uncle and the family factor, sitting with 
him this 5th of October as guests, bore 
witness to the fact. Wise admonishers 
they still might be, yet no longer the law- 
ful tyrants of yesterday and all the years 
before. 
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And his uncle did admonish. There 
was a saying in Glen Glen, “ The hand as 
the tongue o’ a Stewart o’ Glen, an’ Glea- 
castle stanes the safter.” Tonight the 
Stewart’s tongue justified the proverb, and 
Glenforest blood having its share of fire, 
the two joined heated issue more than once 
until the old man withdrew, leaving some 
remark, anent the pigheadedness of all 
Glenforests and Adam in particular, only 
half heard above the slamming of the door 
which closed a noisy exit with due em- 
phasis. 

Young Adam rose and stirred the glow- 
ing peats with his toe before he stretched 
his body luxuriously. He smiled, too, 
with a touch of sarcasm. The factor, 
Keith Ramsay, dour faced, but owning a 
shrewd Scots humour, spoke at that. “ Yet 
he has the reason on’t, Glenforest.” 

“ He has and he has not,” said the lad, 
returning to the chair that he had just 


quitted. “It’s a poor man and a poorer 
noble that sells his name for a girl’s 
silver.” 


“But it’s none so impossible now fer a 
fine youngster to get a heart wi’ a golden 
dress.” 

“But if he courts the golden dress from 
the first.” 

“He'll no be so chancy unlucky if he 
finds he courted the heart too.” 

So they argued awhile with sufficient 
good nature, till the factor saw that the 
young man’s present mood made the time 
unripe for further pursuit of the subject, 
and withdrew discreetly. | Glenforest, 
oversleeping, came down at 9.0 to find his 
uncle gone, and the other preparing to 
follow suit. As they stood on the door- 
step watching the Enochdhu post, which 
Ramsay was to take, rounding the shoulder 
of the hill on to the level spur which 
carries the lodge, he made his parting sug- 
gestion : 

“It’s a fine thing for a young man, 
Maister Adam, and pardon the old name, 
to start life meaning not to marry wi’out 
love, an’ God forbye I sh’u’d e’er say word 
against love after Janet an’ I livin’ this 
thirty year on’t as might be. But its 
sense, an’ no harm in’t neither, to remem- 
ber that men’s had maids, an’ many on 
’em, wi’ the gude gold tacked to her sark. 
Sae here’s my hand an’ ali my wishes for 
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ye, Glenforest, whatever ye may do, but 
it’s a good woman wi’ a good purse that 
I wish ye, if it’s only that the Castle an’ 
Strathardle may see a Blackwater where 
Blackwaters ha’ followed Blackwaters syne 
Red Angus built it first.” 

By then his modest baggage was 
loaded and, giving his hand for the last 
time, Ramsay mounted with an agility 
creditable to his years, and Glenforest 
stood alone, legs apart and hands deep 
in the pockets of his well-worn shooting 
knickers. 


II. 


Two years later Glenforest stood on 
the same step, and in pretty well the same 
attitude. Yesterday—the fourteenth—the 
shooting tenant had gone finally south, and 
he had hastened up by the night mail in- 
tent on a stalk for the couple of October 
stags by which the Saxon had missed the 
full complement of his allowance. But 
although it was now little more than nine 
in the morning, a driving Scotch mist 
blotted the landscape, and his heart sank, 
since a lifelong knowledge of the hill 
taught him the certainty that only a most 
improbable change in the wind would ren- 
der stalking possible within several days 
to come. 

By four of the afternoon his temper was 
execrable—it could scarcely have been 
called good at any time within the past 
year. Just a twelvemonth last August, 
foolish youth had sent his heart wavering 
efter a pretty face and a light brain that 
had indeed spared few pains toward 
the capture of this fine figure of an earling, 
with the matter of 150,000 acres and a 
notoriously “grand” castle. They had 
been shooting in Skye then, and, as 
human nature is, the lady played and 
Glenforest danced. Presently a_ kind 
friend enlightened her. Of a nominal in- 
come running somewhere between £ 40,000 
and £50,000, not only was the whole 
absorbed by interest on mortgages and the 
claims of a certain sinking-fund and set- 
tlements, but even a trifle of £4,000 per 
annum had to be deducted from his sport- 
ing rents for the satisfaction of the same 
fund. Hence, he might, in good years, 
have the actual fingering of about £2,500; 
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bad years gave him so much less as his 
“let” sank below £7,000. Beauty, 
thereat, not only forsook her prey, but 
spurned it with a vulgar insolence which 
went deep. Already he had promised 
himself to fall into no love affair under 
circumstances involving any misconcep- 
tion as to his affairs. The bitterness of 
this reminder fixed the resolve, and a 
character of the strength which he really 
possessed was not likely to be found trip- 
ping again. 

Nevertheless forty-eight hours of soli- 
tude in the mist, a mist so dense that even 
his old stalker, who knew the hill blind- 
fold, refused to venture out of touch with 
the house-place or the solitary road, sent 
his thoughts wandering back to the natural 
ways of a young man of his pursuits and 
station. The “lets” of this year had been 
bad, and he had a bare £400 in pocket 
to carry him through till January. 

Glenforest was no waster, but he had 
never dreamed that things could be as bad 
as they were to turn out, nor, even if he 
had been forewarned, is it to be supposed 
very probable that he would have Set to 
work, while there was yet time, to qualify 
himself for a career. It was a thing so 
outside the purview of a Blackwater, that 
not even shrewd Stewart of Glen ever had 
a thought that his duties as guardian in- 
culcated the preparation for such a con- 
tingency. To the factor the suggestion 
would have been plain sacrilege. 

By the third day he could suffer inaction 
no longer and started out, directly break- 
fast was over, on the eighteen miles of 
hill-road which led to the local post office 
at Enochdhu. Possibly some occult pre- 
monition led to the unexampled tramp, for, 
arriving shortly after the mailcart, he re- 
ceived no less than three letters, over and 
above the glance at a day-old Perth news 
sheet, which had furnished the con- 
fessed motive of the foray. Moreover, on 
the return he fell in with Keith Ramsay, 
who, hearing the laird was up at the 
lodge, was wending thither as in respectful 
duty bound, though it is probable that 
worthier promptings had a place in leading 
the old agent so far in so vile a sample of 
Scotch autumn weather. 

It was after a frugal dinner, protracted 
by copious talk, that Glenforest drew out 
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one of the three letters and handed it to 
the old man. Two hours later Ramsay 
rose to retire for the night, handing back 
the letter, which had all the while lain 
open by his side. 

“ An’ I’m thinkin’, Gienforest, it may 
be jest the good-hand’s leadin’ to ye in 
yon. New York’s a gran’ place by all 
count, and Fitzalan’s a shrewd body. Ye 
might go far and fare faur worse nor wi’ 
him to lead. And as for the money, I'll 
advance ye the thousan’ gladly, though it’s 
a bad turn to do any young mon to help 
him anteecipate his poverty. But it’s a 
gran’ place is ’Mericky, laird, an’ if ye 
mauna win a maid wi’ dollars till her sark, 
Fitzalan may help ye to some honest work 
that ye can do dacently there, syn none 
knows Adam Blackwater ’ll be the Glen- 
forest and Strathardle he is. Good-night 
to ye, lad, an’ be wise an’ ye’ll come out 
well yet. Nay! Is it I that’s not to find 
my ain way in the lodge, and me knowin’ 
it these thirty-nine year ! ” 


III, 


Fitzalan was a distant cousin of the old 
Earl, standing in point of age midway 
between the son and his father. Like many 
another cadet of good family, the lack ot 
pounds had sent him adventuring, and, 
since Canada was not then in the fashion, 
he had prospected in the States. There he 
tried his hand at various ventures, real 
property in the middle West being the first 
speculation to realise any substantial 
profits. About ten years before the pre- 
sent date a friend and fellow countryman 
had given him the office which enabled 
him to “ stand in” over a big railway deal 
from which he emerged a good deal richer 
than even his best dreams had contem- 
plated. Half the fortune that he pos- 
sessed at this moment would, in earlier 
years, have determined immediate return 
to the old country and the life from which 
he had so unwillingly parted. Now New 
York and speculation had him in their mills, 
and the only result of being rich was that he 
desired money for money’s sake. His lust 
of gold was, at bottom, the spirit of rapine 
pure and unadulterate. His earliest big 


venture had been foiled by a Hebrew, and 
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more than one specially brilliant raid on 
stocks made in his later years could, had it 
been possible to dissect the motives of so 
self-contained and sober a financier, have 
been traced to a savage anti-Semitism. He 
and young Adamhad met at the same shoot- 
ing in Skye already mentioned, and he had 
now suggested his kinsman’s returning 10 
New York with him for a winter in the 
States. 

They met ten days’ later on the deck 
of the liner, Fitzalan pointing out one 
and another of the multitude surging over 
the wharves, as the “special” from 
London vomited its contents through the 
gangways of the dockside station of the 
L.N.W. Railway at Liverpool. The scene 
was novel to Glenforest, whose means, 19 
less than his tastes,had not accustomed him 
to such scenes, and he was, therefore, 
content to gaze on the strange assortment 
of types thronging below without taking 
note of any person in particular. From 
this state of quiescence he was roused by 
a light laugh at his elbow to see Fitzalan 
gravely greeting a young woman, the 
brilliant animation of whose face could 
not be hidden even by the characteristic 
blue veil. This she was lifting as he 
looked up, and now Fitzalan presented 
him in due form, “ Mr. Blackwater, Miss 
Goreing.” 

Miss Goreing extended her hand with 
the immediate frankness of her race, being 
inevitably, “Glad to meet you, Mr. Black- 
water, and I hope you will talk to me 
on the way.” 

He was stumbling over the due reply 
which Englishmen find so hard, when her 
quick intelligence discovered a belated 
friend driving two burdened porters over 
the gangway, and she plunged below as 
suddenly as she had appeared. 

Fitzalan looked the young man over, 
smiling. “There’s one type of girl 
for you, Adam, no malice and no airs, but 
no false ignorance of her claims on a 
man. And, by the way—though I’m 
no snob, and the thing matters neither 
way with this particular girl—you may 
find it easier to be plain Mr. Blackwater 
over there. I booked your passage in the 
name, so I just introduced you by it. You 
can think it over and drop it if you dislike 
the deception.” 


IV. 


Eva Goreing and Adam Blackwater saw 
something of each other on the passage, 
although bad weather routed even the 
sturdiest sailors for at least the first three 
days. On the sixth he emerged from the 
companion after a late and—to be truthful 
—limited breakfast to find her standing 
alone by the rail of the promenade deck. 
The seas were running in “cross” con- 
fusion after forty-eight hours of a 
“heavy head gale”; and the huge liner 
ploughed her fourteen knots with many 
protesting plunges and occasional vicious 
rolls. They stood awhile side by side, 
gazing on the miracle of white lace which 
the spume of a shattered roller leaves in its 
wake after every buffet from the steel walls 
of the ship. Four petrels, hanging by the 
stern, darted forward every now and 
again as the cookhouse port vomited some 
choice fragment of refuse, and the man’s 
trained eye soon led him to comment on 
the beauty of both sights. To her, New 
Yorker to the ‘finger tips, his enthusiasm 
made little appeal otherwise than to draw 
her eyes curiously to the keen face beriding 
over the side, and she soon proposed a 
*long-decks walk. Here, too, the difference 
of their kinds was shortly apparent—she, 
at the second bad roll, naturally slipping a 
hand into his arm, and his natural 
courtesy offering no protest, but just as 
surely by no sign or act encouraging the 
—to him—intimacy. 

This she was not slow to note. A little 
flutter of amusement woke about her eyes. 
He, honest gentleman, looked steadfastly 
seaward to the one thing near that really 
interested him—a petrel, apparently hung 
motionless in the air, yet never falling 
back a foot from her place above the 
liner’s wake. By now they had reached 
the stern barrier of their deck. He grasped 
it, and let her hand fall from his arm. 

“You,” said she, touching the rail like- 
wise with a hand, “do not approve, Mr. 
Blackwater ?” 

“Of what?” 


Then his eyes met her 
own, and their mockery instructed him. 
“You are quick with your wits and can 


skip words or half your thought. 
been rude?” 


She contemplated his face yet again, but 


Have I 














“I hope you'll talk with me on the voyage.” 
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his features refused all reply to the arts 
of her eyes, and she could not tell if he 
parried her attack or was simply literal. 
“Confess! You do not approve, Mr. 
Blackwater,” she repeated. 

“You wish me to say that I find your 
manner to sO new an acquaintance as 
myself not quite the thing ? ” 

“Certainly you disapprove, Mr. Black- 
water,” she triumphed with a little gleam 
ot heat that led him to approve her face 
whether he would or no. 

He averted his eyes and answered drily 
with a.wilful triteness “You think I am 
foolishly old-fashioned, and I find you less 
reserved than my countrywomen. But that 
need not mean that either of us disap- 
proves the other, need it?” 

He had returned her gaze on the last 
word, when a sudden and furious roll—she 
had released her hold on the rail to adjust 
rebellious hairs—flung her bodily into the 
arm which automatically reached to sup- 
port her. She recovered herself with a 
pretty flush of vexation. 

“You are, at all events, honest.” 


V. 


Within but a bare fortnight of landing 
Adam found himself involved in the net 
ef that—to an Englishman—almost in- 
sufferably warm hospitality which social 
New York lavishes on the stranger who 
presents any passport at her gates. Eva 
Goreing had her part in his introduction, 
as was but her right as his “ playmate” on 
board, and as the first of those two or three 
young women in whose affectionate banter 
Fitzalan was called “uncle” and them- 
selves “ neices.” Truth to tell, Adam’s chill 
courtesy would have discouraged her 
shortly, for she was no daughter of her 
country to be contented with what was 
little less than a flouting of her very evi- 
_ dent claims upon the other sex. But 
Fitzalan, guilefully giving her to know 
that Adam was a man with a history, and 
hinting to Adam that the lady would 
repay a study which should discover a 
mind and character to match her face, led 
them insensibly on until the pair confessed 
to themselves, in secret moments, that. the 
social stir lacked something when each did 
not know the other within call. Thus their 
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relation came to be a matter of many com- 
plexities and a high mutual consideration. 
His reserve vexed her as her frankness 
savoured to him of the forward; her un- 
willing confessions, by look or sudden re- 
straint, that she understood his feeling 
on the point touched him; while she, in 
turn, never underestimated the value of 
the invisible yet easily guessed effort with 
which her sallies were received as matters 
of the most every day occurrence. 

Weeks passed and on ground, thus pre- 
pared to take whatever seed might fall 
and bring it to quick fruition, fell the 
chance of what might have been an ugly 
accident. Fitzalan and his young man 
were bidden to the Goreings’ cottage at 
Tuxedo, a comfortable abode enough, yet 
standing almost alone among its neigh- 
bours as a house which would be what it 
called itself. and.-nothing more. On the 
ground floor were the hall, dining and 
drawing rooms, anda smaller chamber, 
known as the library. Each opened into 


the hall, and all were innocent as to their 
doorways of any greater assurance of 
privacy than is furnished by heavy cur- 


tains. Above, six bedrooms, and in a wing 
three more, completed the accommodation. 
A heavy snowfall closed the afternoon of 
their arrival, but morning broke bright and 
frosty. Miss Eva would teach Adam the 
delights of sleighing 4 deux, and they were 
soon skimming the country roads. The ex- 
perience touched home more closely than 
anything he had yet met in this country, 
and the man’s nature opened out into its 
natural boyish spirits. The girl, too, 
shook off that mantle of self-consciousness 
which always seemed to cloak her every 
breath in the city. They lunched at a 
country club, and over the little table 
Adam had leisure to seize the impression, 
that had been particularly insistent this 
morning, of her extreme beauty. She, 
thinking that here at last was some reply 
to her efforts to please, doubled them in 
natural and spontaneous femininity, and 
when she mockingly asked if he did not 
disapprove her cigarette, he astonished 
himself by realising that his negative, for 
once, contained no reservation. 

Half way home the horse shied violently 
at some unnoticed malformation in an 
ancient pine by the trackside; the sleigh, 














despite her prompt skill with the reins, 
swung half round, struck a post and rails, 
which it broke, swayed for one instant, 
then overturned. The horse and machine 
were thrown on their side, and Adam and 
his companion were flung together almost 
upon the struggling animal. He gripped 
her as they tumbled together, and with a 
quick muscular effort rolled the pair of 
them twice over and clear of the sleigh, 
the front of which their horse’s hoofs were 
rapidly reducing to matchwood. When, 
after considerable exertion, he had freed 
the traces, and got the scared animal into 
some condition of quiet, Adam turned to 
find her standing pale by his side. Her 
mobile face confessed the shock of the 
occurrence, but her gratitude for “ saving 
my life” overwhelmed him. Perforce 
compelled to give her both his hands, the 
warmth of her grasp on their half frozen 
skin moved him in a way with which he 
had no earlier experience for comparison, 
and when they had concluded their jour- 
ney in the silence that is more vocal than 
words, he vaguely wondered if last year’s 
emotions were not about to recur. 

She did not give him long in which to 
reconsider this doubt, filling the cottage 
forthwith with stories of his valour, and 
the tales themselves with such a fervour of 
convinced emotion that even the conser- 
vatively literal eyes of Fitzalan opened to 
consider if the half idea of a marriage, 
which his “ neicess” appearance on the 
auay had spontaneously suggested to his 
mind, might not be brought to pass. Adam 
was his chief doubt. A more explicit hint 
as to the man’s real condition in life could, 
in the woman’s present state of feeling, 
be so conveyed to suggest that his friend 
sought a wife in America, but had so fine a 
nature that, willing to win simply on his 
merits, he risked the escapade of playing 
a new edition of My Lord Burleigh. Both 
for the moment, he proposed to inflame by 
separation. In pursuance of this plan 
he rang up his office in New York, intend- 
ing to concoct an excuse for return next 
morning, only to receive news of a 
promised market movement which would 
require his personal supervision. He took 
the possible risks of an overnight delay :o 
carry out his plan, and having captured his 
“neice” after dinner, conveyed her to a 
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corner sofa, where hints as to Blackwater’s 
identity came from his lips with a fluency 
that surprised himself. At last he with- 
drew, leaving her to digest them with that 
tullness of interpretation upon which he 
had rightly counted. But it was not 
enough for him to see them, soon, sitting 
together. She was to know that to-morrow 
Adam would unexpectedly depart. Watch- 
ing a moment when they were too en- 
grossed to notice his smiling approach, 
Fitzalan shot his bolt, and, thereafter, took 
care to be no more seen that evening. 

It is no very difficult task for a woman 
of the world to decide where, exactly, her 
personality both attracts and repels a 
given man, and this man was certainly no 
American in complexity or attenuation of 
motives and impulses. Up to a point, 
therefore, Miss Goreing read him at plea- 
sure. There, however, she encountered 
the element of crass conservatism which, 
among the members of an ancient and most 
limited aristocracy like that of the old 
Scotch families, presumes to judge to-day 
by the prejudices of a hundred years since. 
Blackwater had indeed so emerged from 
the state of such insular limitation as to 
be able to bear his part in the fence of 
half-word or half-tone which, as the bril- 
liant thrust and parry trick of American 
conversation, so dazzles us islanders when 
we face our cousins from the other side. 


Yet, being of England English—fur- 
ther, even Scotch of the Scotch, his 
ways had still been laid among 


those whose outlooks are manifold and 
attached to so many “things” that the 
personal factor is quite frequently in abey- 
ance, whereas any American of under- 
standing knows that the individual—busi- 
ness apart—is the sole focus of national 
interests. He was therefore—her varied 
European experience notwithstanding—a 
character which continually baffled Eva 
Goreing, who could neither calculate the 
value upon him of those subtleties that are 
safe to sway her nation, nor yet the exact 
point where hereditary conservatisms would 
obtrude or be suppressed. On _ the 
other hand, while he saw more than he 
knew, she, knowing that he really read her, 
could not understand that his rawness was 
unaware of the completeness of its percep- 
tions. The situation, therefore, came to 
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this, that partly by pique, partly by per- 
sonal attraction, crowned finally by the 
so-called rescue, Adam Blackwater had 
become an enigma, and therefore desirable 
in the eyes of Miss Goreing. To him 
she was something more than a friend. He 
would miss her more than mere friendship 
might altogether warrant when they parted, 
but he was not yet at her feet. He was 
also a little afraid of her, knowing that if 
she chose he would probably succumb, 
unless—which he did not wish—he should 
arise and fly. 

The pair were scarce settled again 
after Fitzalan’s interruption, when some 
one suggested a toboggan party, to join 
which urgent representations were made in 
their corner. Adam was not greatly moved 
to go or leave, the affair of the morning 
having now produced the inevitable re- 
action of a certain lassitude. Miss Goreinz 
was, however, positive that she could not 
stir. The elders of the party were already 
gathered round a bg wood fire in the 
library. Thus the pair were soon left in 
single possession of the drawing room. 

Conversation on the sofa halted, then 


lapsed during ever lengthened intervals. 
“We do not seem to have much to say 

to each other to-night,” she observed. 
“We have been talking about an hour 

and a half already,” he answered, simply. 


“ And you have had enough. You have 
at least a truthful tongue, Mr. Black- 
water.” 

He let the assault pass, neither visibly 
discomposed nor in any way adopting 
another attitude than that which he had 
held throughout. She renewed shortly. 

“I thought we were better friends!” 

“Than when? We are, I hope, as good 
friends as we have been for quite a while.” 

“After this morning might we not be a 
little closer?” 

His heart stirred, but it was in discom- 
fort and not yet on nearer grounds. Out- 
wardly he made no retreat. 

“Might we not?” she repeated, moving 
her knees nervously and locking and un- 
locking her fingers. 

“Because we had a little upset, and I 
happened to be able to stop your horse 
hurting himself. “Really, we were never 
in danger ourselves.” 

“ Because you picked me up and got us 
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both clear. I should have lain there too 
frightened to move. The sleigh came over 
the spot where we had been lying a minute 
later.” 

“ Dear lady!” he let fall. She waited 
for more to follow, but, since the exclama- 
tion obviously had no sequel, took her 
courage in her hands. 

“If you did not save my life, you saved 
me from an injury that must have dis- 
figured or hurt me in some lasting form, 
and Id rather die any day than that.” 

“You think so, but you would not,” he 
asserted, his good sense falling on the 
literal, the one safe road. “ Life is good 
after all.” 

“ But not to a woman. A man doesn’t 
look twice at a maimed or scarred girl.” 

“T knew & man who only made up his 
mind to marry when she was injured for 
life,” he put in.. 

“ Because it was his fault.” 

“He was miles away at the time.” 

“Then she played her injury against his 
quixotry.” 

“He had something of the Don.” 

“She was poor. I couldn’t d6 that.” 

He drew himself forward preparatory to 
rising. “You, at least,” he returned, his 
eyes taking stock of her as she reclined on 
the cushions, “need not fear being tempted 
to resort to a play on that sort of feeling.” 

“You are learning. We shall have com- 
pliments directly. All the same you have 
either saved my life to-day or else pre 
vented my being hurt, and I can’t let you 
go to-morrow without saying right out that 
I can never forget you.” 

He rose and stood above her with his 
hands behind his big head. 

“To receive gratitude, whether one has 
earned it or no, is always pleasant, but 
indeed you over-estimate what I did, lady. 
And apart from that it is nice to think 
that so charming a woman will remember 
me as I hope to remember her, and see her 
again. After all, New York is not a 
thousand miles away from Tuxedo, and if 
Fitzalan and I go back to-morrow, you 
wili not be more than a couple of days 
behind us, as I understand. Good night ! ” 

She rose to take his proffered hand, and 
the pressure she gave compelled involun- 
tary warmth in the gaze with which he met 
her eyes. At that he freed his fingers just 





fer gratitude for“ saving her life” overwhelmed him. 
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too abruptly, and left the room amusedly 
vexed by the feeling that his colour had 
certainly risen over the farewell. 


VI. 

Adam and Fitzalan were in New York 
City before ten the next morning, and 
through all the nearly three hours’ journey 
--papers being in abeyance until shortly 
before arrival—the elder spoke to his 
cousin with so shrewd an art that his 
hearer’s honesty wondered at the theme, 
yet failed to discern Eva Goreing as the 
1eal subject under the nominal woman in 
general. Their parting left him, however, 
this much advance in knowledge both of 
himself and otherwise. He saw clearly 
that Miss Goreing, should she continue to 
play the game on last night’s lines, would 
have him at her mercy, and he knew for 
fact what he had previously only supposed, 
that she was not less financially than per- 
sonally delectable. He still rebelled at 
certain of her idiosyncracies, but clear- 
headedness at last taught him that he 
judged without warrant. Was London 
sham convention better or worse than un- 
conventionalisms which, if iiey were a 
trifle crude, were not only honest in them- 
selves, but had-also the courage to be 
themselves. He was out of love with him- 
self long before the time of Fitzalan’s re- 
turn from down Town. He would carry a 
carping conceit no further. His identity 
he had no intention of disclosing to Miss 
Goreing, but otherwise he would play fair. 
He acknowledged that at present he was 
touched, but by no means subservient. 
Apparently she found him grateful. The 
game appealed to him, and if, when 
he had explained his situation, and the 
impossibility of its ever eventuating in 
more than a game, she still desired to play, 
he would see the season out and acknow- 
ledge himself happy in the opportunity. 
She was much of his age, and, certainly, 
no sort of a fool. 

He, curiously, passed the fact of her 
wealth, and that marriage was therefore 
quite possible—a measure, were it needed, 
of the honesty under his curious and wan- 
tonly complex view of a most normal situa- 
tion. 

He spent that day and the next much as 
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many before, yet they somehow lacked 
spirit. On the second evening he caught 
himself guilefully leading up to the ques- 
tion whether or no he was correct in 
supposing the Goreings would be back by 
the next afternoon. The self-discovery 
sent him stumbling headlong on the query, 
so that the directest possible of approaches 
would have proved far less traitorous. 
Fitzalan had been expecting the question 
as to which he was scarcely likely to have 
later knowledge than his guest. It gave 
him the lead he wanted. A big railway 
deal was on, and he required a secret 
messenger to make the journey to Denver 
and back without delay. Either he must 
trust a hireling of some déscription and 
ensure heavily, by sending several detec- 
tives with him, against the risk of his 
papers being stolen—attempts would cer- 
tainly be made in the most skilful fashion, 
for the stakes were millions, and a single 
cipher the key to all the complicated 
schemes on foot—or he would send the 
messenger with dummy papers and Adam 
with the real cipher. He would prefer 
this latter as being the cheaper—Fitzalan 
was Scotch to the absolute end in his 
yearning for small economies—and also as 
the safer, since his kinsman would be so per- 
sonally interested in the mission. Moreover, 
he would, as reward for what was a truly 
heavy responsibility, “let Adam in” on 
the deal to the extent of all his available 
cash plus the fees which he would earn by 
acting as messenger. The touch that it 
was Adam’s ready cash that would alone 
be admissible for the gamble was typical 
ot two sides of the man. He would en- 
courage “wrong” speculation in no one, 
and wrong speculation was gambling with 
another’s loan; and he would not offend 
his cousin’s pride by any seeming favour 
ot lending him the wherewithal to make 
money by the use of what was not his 
own risk. Adam, intent on the fact that 
this journey spelled more delay in again 
meeting Miss Goreing, saw neither point, 
but only that by this means he might be 
able to last out the New York season, and 
yet be no more insolvent than usual for 
the remainder of the year. It, however, 
hung in the balance whether this induce- 
ment would have outweighed his unwilling- 
ness to go, until his hesitation—rightly attri- 
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buted by Fitzalan—brought down a remark 
anent his reluctance being so unaccountable 
that it must hinge on some petticoat. That, 
as intended, clinched the matter, and Adam 
departed by the “ Midnight” for Chicago, 
happily oblivious of the fact that hé went 
on a blind errand, the paper in question 
having preceded him by twenty-four hours, 
and himself being the bearer of the dummy 
supposed in charge of an unknown clerk. 


VII. 


This tale may now skip several months, 
a period during which Adam’s return from 
his mission had been greeted by Miss 
Goreing with an appearance of marked 
coldness. Nine days of travel afford 
time for much meditation, and Adam’s 
mood on his return was pitched in a 
more normal key than that of his depar- 
ture. He now told himself that lack of 
experience had led him to imagine non- 
existant complexities in his relation with 
Miss Goreing. On her coldness therefore 
he aliowed himself a certain latitude of ex- 
pansion, upon which she chose her 
moment and thawed to good effect. <A 
month later he found himself out of all 
knowledge, so much had the zest of this 
duel of edged words and conduct “ brought 
him out.” He had, indeed, become 
“bright” beyond probability, nor was he 
less so when Easter set a term to his 
sojourn. Here he would have permitted 
himself a certain touch of sentimentality, 
but Miss Goreing had finally measured her 
strength and weakness. With the 
laughing connivance of Fitzalan, who 
had by now forgotten to wonder 
at his unexpected and _ inexplicable 
capacity for intrigue, her plans were laid 
for a grand assault that autumn, and in 
his own country. She, therefore, assured 
Adam that their goodbyes were no occasion 
for tears. She would be inEurope by May. 
After that she was not sure, but she had 
never been in Scotland, and intended to 
see it. She might or might not wish him 
to conduct her through his native land. At 
present she inclined to the belief that she 
would so desire. He would, in any case, 
receive her commands in ample time, and 
for the present he was a dear boy, and she 
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really felt quite sentimental over his de- 
parture. 

During these last weeks, also, Fitzalan 
—seeing that his plot really appeared 
likely to succeed—had several conversa- 
tions with his kinsman. In one of these, 
realising that Adam’s rebellion against the 
idea of marrying money was genuine, 
and would prove a_ serious obstacle, 
he offered him the opportunity of 
partnership in a venture certain—as men 
may humanly count—to realise a very 
genuine competence for life upon the 
amount that Adam was to stake, being no 
other than the ready-money value of his 
assured incomings capitalised on a twenty 
years’ valuation. The younger man hesi- 
tated for a moment, but declined, half sus- 
pecting his would-be benefactor’s motives, 
and Fitzalan then resigned himself to wait 
for such further opportunities as time 
might put in his hands toward the fur- 
therance of his hopes. He was, indeed, 
sincerely interested. Having long had a 
deep affection for Eva Goreing, he had 
more recently conceived a fatherly interest 
for Adam. He had taken the whim to 
bring about this match, and since Adam 
liked the girl, and she was in turn 
willing, his bachelor soul promised itself 
to succeed in this, his first speculation of 
the kind. 

Adam forsook Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue in due course, speeded, as also is 
due and rightful, by Miss Goreing’s self. 
For once, she was, in general tone, a trifle 
piano, but although his lugubriousness 
could not mask itself, her daring spirit 
broke loose ever and again. “If,” was one 
of her last shots, “ you were not waiting 
to see me cry, I would just have to 
cry to see you go” Its_ effect 
touched her on the return, for Adam, lean- 
ing on the rail at her side, his hands ex- 
tended far into space, flushed until even 
his averted head could not hide the colour 
that reached down to his neck. *You hate 
me,” she cried softly, just touching 
his elbow with a gloved hand; “you 
can’t just imagine how I can be so 
crazy. But I didn’t know it was quite so 
serious.” 

He drew himself up at that and held 
out a hand. “You are a good woman, 
dear lady, and honesty needs no apology. 
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If you mean to come to Scotland I can 
offer you no hospitality, for my house is 
let. But I should like at least to show 
you the country. Good-bye.” 

The propriety of their handshake was 
model, but there was more than confession 
in the sudden mutual aversion of eyes from 
the glance which accompanied it. A 
minute later he raised his hat over the 
bulwarks, as she flung him a last whole- 
hearted smile from the gangway foot, turn- 
ing away almost too rapidly after it. 
She smiled enigmatically as the crowd 
forthwith engulphed her. 


VIII. 


The face of Adam, in the lodge sitting- 
100m, already known to us, expressed min- 
gled disgust and pleasure. Two letters 
were open in the room, one in his hands, 
the other in those of the factor. Each was 
contentedly reading his sheet, though the 
factors eyes perused the cause of the 
laird’s rage. 

The laird’s letter—it was dated from 
Paris on the twenty-seventh of September 
—ran thus: 


Dear Mr. Blackwater, 

‘*And I would have you know that the 
omission of a ‘my’ shows you to be my 
particular friend, though the reverse, I ob- 
serve from your letters, holds good in England. 
I have great news for you, though I know 
that your face will not be wreathen solely in 
smiles on its receipt. My dear friend Miss 
Murison, has commanded me to come and 
spend October with her in Castle Forest, 
which she has rented ~fued you call it in the 
curious languageofthe country called Scotland, 
and I shall reach about 3 p.m. on October Ist. 
She says her landlord is called Earl Glenforest 
and Baron Strathardle, that the family name 
is Blackwater, and that the rivers Ardle and 
Blackwater join just below the Castle site. 
She says it is a picture Castle famous through- 
out England, and I’m just as crazy as can be 
for the romance of it all. 

Of course, I am really sorry for Mr. Black- 
water—O I should call him Earl Glenforest, I 
suppose !—fcr I hear he is young and g 
louking, and has to rent his Castle because he 
is too poor to live init. It must be horrid to 
rent your family house, even if it is dull, and 
you are antique. But such a place and such 
a young man are real tragic. If he isa 
relation of yours, as he must be, you had 
better warn him that I am your property, if 
I am, for if 1 see him I know I shall cry and 
love him for being so poor as to have to hire 
his house to the invasion. 
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Only I think he might be comforted if he 
knew what excitement it has caused so 
charming a young woman as myself. I don’t 
mention Miss Murison, who is a dear when 
you know her, but not much to look at. 

I have had all sorts of a time in Rome 
and Paris, and no end of ux, but I have 
not been able to cry at parting with them, 
remembering your superior claims. I know 
you hate me for this no end, and think I’m 
torward, not to say indecent, but, remember, 
that you expect it from me all the same. 

Mind and tell that cousin not to look poor 
or sad if I see him, but better keep him away 
all the same, and come and play with me 
instead. And now this is really my last letter 
to you for the present. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Eva Bowpoln GoREING 


It was now 2.30 and October the First, 
Miss Goreing’s letter having been for- 
warded from the London club, to which 
it was first addressed. Adam folded it 
with a half-cross, half-whimsical smile, 
then placed it dreamily in a wallet, which 
he leisurely replaced in his pocket. Sud- 
denly his eyes met those of the factor 
enquiringly fixed on his face. Starting 
guiltily, he uttered a sharp “ Well!” 

“Well!” echoed Keith Ramsay, with a 
cryptic smile. “If ye didn’t bring back 
the maid wi’ a gowden sark frae New 
York, I’m thinkin’ this Miss Murison here 
is God’s ain gift to ye.” 

“Tt’s a hard gift, Ramsay.” 

“Aye, ’an I’m not arguin’ against ye 
there, laird, but it’s fortune’s ain hand 
upon the Blackwaters. Here’s this crazy 
woman, for forbye she’s bin in Castle 
Forest three weeks an’ I up daily, it’s ne’er 
more nor a maid that I’ve set eyes on. 
An’ she’s fued the Castle, too, all this 
year syn June, and never set foot into 
it, let alone had a shot fired on the hill 
yet.” 

Adam moved impatiently. “If she 
were the common millionairess I couldn't 
stand it. It’s just her apparent craziness 
that lets the sting down in part. I must 
take her offer, since it’s clear the end must 
come in a year or two. But it’s damned 
hard all the same.” 

He rose and lurched to the window, his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets. Ramsay 
kept discreet silence, and presently the 
young man squared his shoulders and 
spoke savagely to the glass. 

“She offers to buy the Castle, with the 
gardens and grounds, for only £167,000. 
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How the devil she got that figure, she only 
knows. But it means that I can pay off 
every penny of mortgage on the land, 
neither more nor less, and therefore that 
instead of £1,500 a year, I shall hence- 
forth be worth ten times that figure, since 
both mortgages on the Castle become her 
business. The woman ought to be in 
Pedlam or under custody. Are you sure 
her mind’s right, and we shan’t be at law 
the day after the deeds are signed?” 

“ They’re to be signed in the Castle this 
afternoon at 6.30, and you're to be there 
with me, as I told you just now. James 
Jonstone (Jardine, Jonstone, and Jardine, 
the oldest writers in Embro’) ’ll be there 
on her part, and the money’ll be paid in 
notes on signature. She’s sure daft, but 
inat’s none o’ our business. It’s the Lord’s 
land on ye, laird, an’ I’m gey~glad o't, 
hurt ye or no.” 

Adam turned slowly and faced his 
mentor, hands still deep in pockets. His 


face displayed a struggle between deep 
disgust and a rebellious desire to laugh. 
He came over to where Ramsay sat in a 
stiff-backed chair by the table, bending over 


until his hands rested firmly on the old 
man’s shoulders. 

“T could kill you, factor; I could wish 
you any bad death that ever mortal 
suffered in these walls, and ye know there 
were bad ones. But I can’t.” 

At that he almost cast Ramsay from 
him, and moved to the rough oak mantel, 
on the edge of which he leaned his head. 
“Man, man,” he cried, lapsing into the 
touch of Scots which often marked his 
emotion, “canna ye see whaur I stand? 
To sell the Castle should be God’s ban 
on me, body and soul, an’ it’s jest an 
unholy joy.” 

“What is it, lad?” questioned Ramsay, 
with a stolidity too unmoved not to appear 
wholly artificial. 

“What is it? Just a woman, sure.” 

Ramsay marked the Americanism and 
drew his conclusions. “An’ she in New 
York,” he let fall. “It’s no sae far, laird, 
to write or e’en to gang.” 

“Nay, it’s not far. She'll lie in Castle 
Forest the night, if be she’s no there now, 
in my house that’s nae mair my house, an’ 
she able to be mine syn my house canna’ be 
hers.” 
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IX. 


From the lodge to Glenforest Inn re- 
quires not more than forty minutes in 
a light cart. Thence the road winds three 
miles across the policies to the Castle door, 
but a young man’s legs do not require 
above twenty minutes for the river path. 
To drive to the door of his fathers that he 
was never again to enter as owner hurt 
Adam sadly, but his pride allowed no sign 
of pain. Rather, his general self-possession 
increased to an air of haughty aloofness. 
He was at least spared the pain of being 
opened to by a known face, and it further 
eased the effort that their guide conducted 
them into the billiard room, a recent inno- 
vation in the house, and as fashioned out 
of what had been a servants’ hall, a cham- 
ber probably carrying less sting than would 
have been possible in any other portion of 
the ancient pile. Further, he was allowed 
no leisure for repining, his eyes growing 
accustomed to the sudden brightness of the 
electric light—an “ improvement” of Miss 
Murison’s spendthrift tenancy—only to at 
once fall on the figures of Jonstone and a 
slight woman, soberly dressed in plainest 
black. The conscious simplicity of dark 
swathings, no less than the soft bands of 
luxuriant, though grey, hair that were 
drawn in Madonna bands across her tem- 
ples gave the lady an air of fragile distinc- 
tion that disarmed his temper. At their 
entrance she bowed gravely, but did not 
leave her seat, a chair—as he was to re- 
member later—cunningly set in shadows 
that would have rendered study of her face 

and his mood was little inclined to the 
task—difficult, if not indeed impossible. 

The whole incident was indeed brief, 
Jonstone, so soon as Ramsay’s formal in- 
troduction was over, at once displaying the 
deeds duly signed and witnessed on the 
purchaser's part. Adam and his factor 
appended their signatures, and the writer 
delivered the cheque. 

Miss Murison thereupon spoke for the 
first time, briefly and in terms sufficiently 
well chosen. For these Adam had, how- 
ever, no great attention; his interest being 
centred on the lady’s concluding sentence 
—a regret that her friend Miss Goreing 
would not arrive until the morrow, and an 
invitation to Adam to renew his acquain- 
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tance with that lady over a cup of tea at 
five o'clock. Bitter disappointment be- 
trayed itself in the young man’s voice, and 
the factor covered him with a few words 
of formal politeness) The lady again 


bowed gravely, and committed them to 
Jonstone’s care. 


X. 


Half-past four of the next afternoon 
found Adam half-way down the river-path 
to the Castle. He walked with bent head, 
viciously cutting bramble-heads with a 
stick, for rage and inclination still strug- 
gled fiercely for the mastery. He lusted 
to hate Miss Murison and could not; life 
cried insurgently that he should be glad, 
and anger for the thing that justified his 
joy refused leave to indulge it as he 
wished. 

At a turn of the path he stopped sud- 
denly, for he saw a woman coming towards 
him, one hand holding her skirts daintily, 
her head bent thoughtfully above some- 
thing that she carried in the other. Too 
surprised to move out of the way, he stood 
until she almost ran into his arms. 

“Mr. Blackwater ! ” 

“Miss Goreing !” 

They both laughed and she let her skirts 
fall to hold out a hand. Her eyes were 
shyly mocking and her cheeks just flushed. 

“How do you come here?” he asked. 

“ Perhaps I might say, ‘How come you 
here, Mr. Blackwater?’ Or did you not 
see that big notice warning you not to 
trespass, for this is a private path?” 

“You are staying here?” he continued, 
and she smiled covertly, for haste and 
averted eyes were traitors both, though his 
self-control was otherwise blameless 
indeed. 

“TI am staying here? Yes, I suppose 
so. I am to live here for a while,” she 
said in tritest accents. 

His lids were lowered, but he knew 
that her eyes searched his face. Her 
bosom heaved with a needless tumult. He 
pulled himself together with an effort. 

“Why, then, I may be pardoned for— 
trespassing.” 

The pause was almost imperceptible, 
like the touch of cynicism in his voice over 
the word, which he misaccentuated as she 
had just done. 
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“Perhaps!” she mused, then, briefly: 
“But why need we stand here as—as if 
we were—really there is no word for it. 
The butler did tell me that Lord Strath- 
ardle was expected to call on Miss Murison 
at five, and this was his natural path from 
the inn. I thought I should like to see 
him, or have you warned him off lest I pity 
him too much?” 

Her mockery would have gone far to his 
undoing at another time. Now his face 
only grew stern. She caught herself up 
on the false step. Her voice, continuing, 
did not fail to justify its sincerity. 

“T should like to see him, Mr. Black- 
water, but you do me injustice if you think 
it is in idle curiosity or to gloat over the 
vanquished. We are conquerors, Mr. 
Blackwater, by the almighty dollar, but 
we can be sorry for those who fall, if they 
do so bravely and not by their own faults. 
I heard something of the Earl in London. 
It reminded me of you.” 

Adam’s senses returned at this too dan- 
gerous approach. He had been gazing 
dreamily into apparent space, but she knew 
that if the focus of his eyes seemed away 
beyond her shoulder, it was the image of 
her face that filled the brain behind. He 
gathered himself together effectually. 

“We have the same name,” he smiled. 
“Did the resemblance go further?” 

“He must be a good gentleman.” 

“TI am that by name.” 

“He was not led to suspect the real 
state of affairs—not at least that they were 
so hopeless until he was really out in the 
world.” 

“Well!” he dropped with a touch of 
impatience, for there was more emotion in 
her words than he desired to face. “ Are 
these things merits, or do you try to mask 
that he is really a waster.” 

“You are not fair, I think,” she retorted 
with a touch of heat. “I hear that he 
shouldered his burden and lived within the 
pittance left. He has sold the Castle and 
saved his lands, but if I were him I am 
not sure that I should enjoy them quite on 
the terms.” 

“The Castle was the soul of the body,” 
he allowed. 

“And therefore my pitying him is no 
insult?” she said, turning. 

“No! it rather says something for you, 
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I think. But I will go on, if I may. Miss 
Murison asked me to tea at five, and I 
should not be late, seeing her age. Also I 
had rather not meet my namesake here and 
to-day. By going on I can prove my 
manners to Miss Murison, and excuse 
myself before he comes, for although he 
left the inn an hour ago, I know he meant 
to come this way, and you would know if 
he had passed.” 

“ But if he went by the road?” 

‘ The butler can tell me. I won't go ia 
then, but I shall have saved my reputation 
by coming.” 

“Miss Murison asked you to tea with 
me, at least she told me so. There are 
more rooms than one in the Castle, Mr. 
Blackwater, so you shall not escape. I 
can see Lord Strathardle another time.” 

She turned abruptly and led the way up 
the steep sloping path with the vigour of 
any girl. That was not his mood, and he 


followed heavily, until under the banter 
of her attitude as she looked back from 
the top, he perforce quickened his pace. 
At that she turned with a little petulance 


of the shoulders, and he was not slow to 
slacken again, for she—as he knew too 
well—could see the house. He must 
stand by her side the dispossessed, and 
hear, in every probability, her voluble rap- 
ture over his loss. 

He halted now at her very shoulder, but 
she did not turn, for her eyes, like his 
own, saw only the old towers and battle- 
mented walls set on the valley crest half 
a mile onward and on ground a little higher 
than their own outlook. Turret and 
battlement were soft in the quickly failing 
light. A true October sunset touched the 
far-off hills with a quiet amber flush. Ardle 
River gleamed between the trees, and the 
noise of waters came up tense with 
memories of his loss. Suddenly a rift 
opened in the level amber, growing and in- 
creasing until a broad band of glistening 
pearly grey stretched athwart the whole 
western sky. Its edges tinged themselves 
with green and rose, then suddenly its 
heart throbbed into a tawny orange, which 
flung out streamers above and below, 
vibrant a moment then, so unexpectedly 
blotted out by a new cloud of the earlier 
quiet t'nge, that their failure seemed 
almost a disaster. The woman by his side 
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gave a little audible gasp. ‘ Come,” she 
said, “ it is getting chilly.” 

The scene in the brilliantly lighted 
house took its quondam owner curiously 
aback, for never within his memory had 
it thus worn company dress, much less that 
air of home which a woman’s occupancy 
soon knows how to lend. A brisk log fire 
crackled in the huge stone chimney of the 
drawing room, and the subdued odour of 
many flowers added their quota to the im- 
pression. But Miss Goreing gave her 
guest little time for brooding, turning at 
once to the tea-table, set cosily for two, by 
a corner of the ingle. 

The exercise had been sufficient to make 
tea grateful, and tea and Miss Gore- 
ing’s presence made Adam wholly oblivious 
of Miss Murison’s absence. When he 
would have no more, his hostess rose and 
smilingly divested herself of hat and coat, 
with a remark which brought him back to a 
thousand similar touches such as stamped 
her for herself and no other woman that 
he had ever met. Her next action, also, 
was typical. Gliding up to the table, she 
gathered something in her hand. Holding 
ii behind her back, she seated herself on 
his sofa with an air of mysterious mischief. 

“Mr. Blackwater, attention, sir!” she 
commanded, producing her spoil, and set- 
ting it gaily on her knee. “Is not this a 
lovely apple?” 

Wondering what might be her purpose 
in this little play, he agreed vaguely, and 
was at once compelled to take it in his 
hands. “Feel, weigh, smell, sound,” she 
commanded, “ for sound is the test of an 
apple’s eating value. But forbear to 
taste.” 

“T have no need,” he returned, weighing 
the fruit contemplatively in a palm. “It 
is off the big tree in the glade, where the 
path turns so that you lose sight of the 
castle for the first time. It is a golden 
pippin, and a good tree at that. They’re 
the best on the place.” 

She put ouf a hand and he restored it. 
She fingered it, in turn, thoughtfully. 
* Gold—the real gold that has red in its 
heart. The apple on Ida could not have 
been a truer colour.” She turned her eyes 
abruptly to his face. “You know Castle 
Forest grounds well, Mr. Adam Black- 
water.” 
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He was no fool to miss the suggestion 
of her last remark. Wisdom sought safety 
in ignoring it, but he fell, since he returned 
to her earlier theme. “It brought trouble 
though !” 

“It pleased two people at least,” she 
murmured. Once again her eyes found 
his, but fhere was no shade of hesitation 
in her voice. “It gave Paris his Helen.” 

“ And then?” 

“What does that matter? 
happy. once.” 

“At the price of two kingdoms’ ruin.” 

She rose slowly and set the apple on 
the mantel-shelf, on which she leaned her 
elbow. _ Her eyes were on the fire, and her 
right foot beat the stone grate-edge ner- 
vously. “That need not always follow, 
Mr. Blackwater.” 

“Let us hope,” he murmured, rising. 
“But I must go. Good-night, Miss 
Goreing.” 

She called him back from the door. 
“Miss Murison bade me apologise if she 
should not have been in this afternoon. 
She hopes you will dine with us alone 
to-morrow evening.” 

“Miss Murison—you are good to think 
of it, but I fear it is far from my little 
lodge.” 

“You speak without conviction. 
far?” 

“ About seven miles, hill road.” 

“Will you not sleep here?” 

He could not control the pain that went 
through him at the idea. 

“You will sleep at the inn, then,” she 
asserted, and he did not say nay. 


They were 


How 


XI. 


Miss Goreing’s face as Adam entered the 
drawing room next evening was certainly 
under control, first when she lamented an 
indisposition which unfortunately com- 
pelled Miss Murison to keep her room, and 
next when she admired his full-dress kilts. 
He had never yet dined in Castle Forest 
in Saxon garb, and he would not begin 
to-night. Nevertheless, her admiration 
made him almost wish that he had broken 
the rule, seeing the house was no more his 
own. The announcement of dinner was, 
however, made forthwith, and he armed 
the lady in in due form 
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Dinner was over and his hostess com- 
pelled him to bring his cigar into the 
drawing-room, despite a gallant effort to 
obtain some minutes reprieve from the 
téte-a-téte. By now his passion was almost 
overmastering, but he saw no easy means 
of unmasking his identity, and he certainly 
had no desire to do so on this ground. 
Her friend had bought his home, and py 
so doing had brought Miss Goreing to him, 
as well as given him the means to ask her 
hand. But to-night was not the time, nor 
this the place to try his fortune. Also the 
sense of loss was strong in the old rooms. 

Miss Goreing’s first remark when they 
were settled before the great fireplace was 
unlooked for. “I have seen Lord 
Strathardle, Mr. Blackwater.” 

“Indeed,” he let fall, completely taken 
aback, but she continued in the breath. 

“He did not see me. He was fishing 
in the stream below, just where I had in- 
tended to fish myself. The man—lI think 
you call him a gillie—his name was Rory 
Campbell, pointed him out.” 

Adam recovered himself. 
had not recognised him. 
that?” 

“ About noon.” 
“You did not go down then, I gather? ” 
“T had no reason, and how could [? 
could not intrude to tell him how sorry 
was.” 

“Then you are sorry?” he had to ask. 
“Sorry! I just guess so. Are not 
you?” 

“T am,” he dropped. Then his eyes 
helped him to a dangerous escape. “ Your 
apple is still there I see.” 

She did not at the moment accept this 
turn to the conversation, but did change 
her subject. Later, when his restlessness 
heralded withdrawal, she rose and took 
the apple in her hands. He had risen 
also. 

“T hear that to-morrow is Lord Strath- 
ardle’s birthday, Mr. Blackwater. It is 
strange that you both have the same Chris- 
tiar. name!” 

Her eyes seemed to go through him, and 
he made a half turn’ to ®reen his face 
“Adam is a family name.” 

‘And mine is Eve.” 

“And the apple in your hand completes 
tke setting.” 


Perhaps she 
“What time was 


oe Ml | 


The woman by his side gave a little audibie gasp. 
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He regretted his irony on the utterance. 
“Do I look the part, Adam?” 

She did indeed look it, had clearly pur- 
posed to look it these several minutes. 
Even without that use of his first name, of 
the caress in her utterance of it, her per- 
fect air of the part had made it hard for 
him to contain himself. Willing or no, he 


moved yet closer to her and held out a 
hand. 

“Do you think he would let me give 
him this as a birthday present, Mr. Black- 
water?” she asked, archly hiding hand 
and apple behind her.” 

“Eve,” said Adam. “Eve, temptress 


Miss Goreing was gone, and certainly 
his outstretched arms looked foolish. 


XII. 


After the previous evening the average 
enlightened man will hardly suppose that 
Adam could be in two minds as to Miss 
Goreing’s having recognised the fisherman, 
Lord Strathardle, as himself. Neverthe- 
less, it was this sacred improbability that 
he hugged to his bosom while, but little 
later than six next morning, he once more 
began to fish the big pool after passing 
through which Ardle River merges name 
and waters in the stream whence his family 
long ago drew their name. This morning 
also Miss Goreing was astir before break- 
fast, and walking in all innocence along 
the Castle Terrace, looked down to be- 
hold her man shoulder his traps and turn, 
in evident finality, towards his inn and the 
essential meal. For one instant she raised 
a hand to her mouth as if to call him, then 
changed her intention as abruptly. Her 
face flushed with a fine mixture of devilry 
and shyness. 

Five minutes later she had ordered her 
motor to be round in twenty minutes, 
about the time at which she supposed 
that Adam should have reached his door. 
and be preparing to eat his well-earned 
breakfast. Then she hastily summoned 
her maid. 

Adam Blackwater, Baron Glenforast 
and Earl Strathardle—twenty-third in the 
first title and sixteenth in the second—had 
consumed his porridge, and was wel! 
advanced in the mysteries of ham and 
eggs, in the substantial Scotch style, when 
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there entered to him mine host James Fer- 
guson, clearly much put about in mind, 
but too hurried to articulate with clearness 
before there appeared at his side the 
slightly stooping and elderly figure of Miss 
Murison. The lady was garbed as when 
Blackwater last met her, save that her high 
grey hairs were quaintly crowned with a 
large hat bearing two black ostrich 
feathers—a headdress hardly in consonance 
with the remainder of the lady’s adorn- 
ments. At her waist she carried a satchel 
according to the manner of women. Her 
face was obscured by a thick double blue 
veil with large spots of yet darker blue 
Adam afterwards, again too late, remem- 
bered the fact that of these spots no less 
than almost a dozen had curiously congre- 
gated in front of those places where the 
lady’s eyes, mouth, and nose might other- 
wise have been seen. For the rest she 
walked a trifle heavily for one of light 
build, and the tap of a heavy stick punc- 
tuated the lighter periods of her footfalls. 
Adam’s immediate attempt to rise—not quite 
a success, since he upset a plate of scones 
and the Quarterly that was propped against 
the teapot fell with an unlovely squelch 
into the half emptied tureen of porridge— 
was at once met by the ungracious com- 
mand, “ Sit quiet, Strathardle, and do not 
try to make a bigger fool of yourself than 
you have already done.” 

The attack, which had its intended 
effect of finally disconcerting him, also sent 
Ferguson out of the room in audible and 
not too polished wrath. 

Miss Murison drew a chair to the side of 
the table. She detached her satchel and 
planted it firmly in front of her, guarding 
it as though a treasure with both hands. 
“Why, Strathardle,” she demanded un- 
compromisingly, “ are you a fool?” 

This did not better Adam’s ease. Her 
appearance, however, provoked a sufficiency 
of humour to enable him to rally. “I have 
yet to learn the cause of your attack, Miss 
Murison.” 

“Why do you suppose that you 
sold me your castle?” she asked. And 
now it dawned upon him that her manner 
might not be wholly as it seemed. 

“T sold you my castle because I was 
bankrupt, though it is hardly kind to re- 
mind me of an unhappy necessity in this 
way.” 











“ And why did I buy it ?” she demanded. 


“Because you wished for it. I cannot 
tell, if you had private reasons, as I 
presume that you suggest.” 

“You are very young, Strathardle,” said 
the lady. “ With whom did you dine last 
night ?” 

“ With your friend, Miss Goreing, as you 
know, I think. I was sorry you were 
unwell, but I need not ask if you are 
better.” 

“And why did she leave the drawing 
room before you? No! I have ears and 
can hear!” she cried, raising a monitory 
forefinger as he essayed to turn her flank 
clumsily. 

“T had supposed that Miss Goreing de- 
sired to see if you were comfortable for 
the night. I know my way about the 
house you must remember.” 

The forefinger ceased its threatenings, 
and her hands closed on the satchel. “ The 
fourth of October’s your birthday, Sieur ! 
I have brought you the present you would 
not take from its eve,’ she mocked. 

At that he saw the apple of record 
in her hands. She set it on the table and 
watched his face. It was startled and 
rather white. 

“Did she send you?” he asked bluntly. 

“TI brought it. There is no need to ask 
questions. Do you refuse it, man?” she 
asked sharply as his hands made no move- 
ment to take her offer. 

Something of enlightenment stirred in 
him, but it was part of his honesty that 
this was because of her late words and 


not her present implications. He rose to 
his feet, quite pale now. The apple was 
between them on the table. Suddenly 


Miss Murison put up her hands and uncere- 
moniously removed her hat. The veil re- 
mained over her features. 

“You bought my castle because you 
thought that I was too proud to marry for 
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money. But you had never seen me. I 
am in rather an awkward position am I 
not? Am I to thank you?” 

“T have brought you the apple, Adam,” 
said a voice. 

He brushed his hands across his eyes, 
quite naturally, then leaned forward with 
both hands on the table. There was no 
veil over her face now. 

“ Was it really so bad?” he asked softly, 
but his face was unsmiling, and his voice 
strangely level. 

She leaned over the table. Her face 
allowed doubt. Such restraint was not 
familiar in her experience of the emotion. 
“ Adam, you can’t make it an apple of dis- 
ccd, though it is golden.” 

“It brought them great trouble,” he said, 
and a great laughter stirred deep in his 
eyes, “on Ida and in The Garden.” 

She read his mind, and took up the 
turden. “ But it gave Paris his Helen.” 

“And in that Garden?” he asked, 
brutally cold, though somehow her eyes no 
longer showed doubt under his gaze. 

“In The Garden,” she said simply, “ it 
brought human knowledge and human 
woes and troubles, but———” 

He took her up here. “ It gave Eve to 
Adam.” 

“And Adam to Eve,” she got in as she 
rose hurriedly, while her stick clattered 
on the floor. 

Presently she would help him to resume 
breakfast. His eyes played whimsically 
over her face for a moment. “At home 
you begin breakfast with fruit, Madam.” 

She did not take him on the instant ; then, 
“ You don’t mean that!” she cried in comic 
dismay, though indeed there was a touch 
of outrage at her heatt. “I guess that 
can’t be right. Eve would never have 
done it!” 

“She made him share it, I do believe,” 
he allowed. 


SIR WILLIAM C. VAN HORNE, K.C.M.G., 
ARTIST, ART COLLECTOR, AND CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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AND SOME CANADIAN ART COLLECTORS 


By L. L. ROOD 


ANADA seems at last to have de- 
C cided to rouse herself from prim- 
eval dreams and say clever and beautiful 
things with the rest of the world, admire 
what she ought, and consequently enter 
the lists with other nations to acquire what 
is finest. It is true that the Canadians 
who are now expressing her dreams show 
a preference to express them from a dis- 
tance—from the United States or Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, in their absence, 
there are others who, by wisely employed 
means, are creating an atmosphere of 
sympathy and _ understanding, such an 
atmosphere as the deserters shall find most 
profitable and pleasant to breathe when 
they return. 

For a country so young to this kind of 
effort, the effort of acquiring what is finest, 
it must be admitted she has thus far done 
well, almost surprisingly well. We need 
not go farther than Montreal (and per- 
haps to make our point indisputable, it is 
a good place to remain in) to find some 
of the most admirable works of the 
greatest masters collected in houses that 
appear to have been specially designed to 
receive them. It would seem as if the 
group of Canadians who have at heart the 
artistic welfare of their country had been 
prudently awaiting the time when mistakes 
in choice should be almost an impossi- 
bility ; there have been so few. 

The collections of Sir William Van 
Horne, the Honourable George Drum- 
mond, Mr. Ross, Mr. Angus, are admirable 
in their eclecticism, while Mr. Green- 
shields, Mr. Learmont, and a number of 
others possess works of the very highest 
merit. Indeed, the loan exhibitions in 
Montreal rival similar ones in New York, 
and though they are held every year or 
two, it is rare that the same painting is 
exhibited twice. 


Rather than crowd their collections into 
galleries, leaving the rest of their houses 
desolate, these amateurs have preferred to 
distribute them through different rooms, 
and they often show so delicate a sense of 
tone and arrangement, that the rooms seem 
specially designed for the paintings they 
hold. This indeed may be really the 
case, as almost all the houses have either 
been built or entirely transformed by their 
present owners. 

Taking for an example Mr. Angus’ 
drawing-room, which gives a dominant 
impression of old rose and silver, we find 
in it principally small, pale-toned land- 
scapes, and only one painting of compara- 
tively strong colour, over the dull red 
mantel-piece. On the other hand, the 
darker toned ‘library holds a Rembrandt, 
the portrait of a girl, a work, by the way, 
of the Master’s best period, a family group 
by Franz Hals from the Secretan collec- 
tion, and good examples of Reynolds, 
Romney, Gainsborough, and Constable, 
a Sebastian del Piombo, a Terborch, and a 
a Gerard Dow. The dining-room is devoted 
to Daubigny, Delacroix, Corot, Troyon, 
and Diaz. Near the stairway hangs an 
important Van Dyke. 

Mr. Ross has hung in his large entrance 
hall, panelled and beamed with dark oak, 
a portrait by Franz Hals, Rembrandt’s 
“ Admiral,” from the Shauss Sale, and two 
Troyons—“ Landscape and Cattle,” and 
the artist’s famous “Cart and Horse in 
Mid-Stream.” One of the two drawing- 
rooms holds, amongst other paintings, an 
“Eastern Shop” by Fortuny, and a 
“Wood” by Sir William van Horne; the 
second, a “Sea” of Courbet, and a head 
by Reynolds; a Turner, several works of 
Corot, Millet, Daubigny, and a fine marine 
by Jacob Ruysdael have recently been 
added. 
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The Honourable George Drummond is 
perhaps the most ambitious of Montreal’s 
art collectors, and. his ambition has been 
satisfied to a large extent, for his collection 
includes a superb Franz Hals, two Van 
Dykes, a Velasquez “Infanta Margue- 
rita,” several Corots, a “Stormy Day” of 
Troyon, “Sheepfold by Moonlight” of 
Daubigny, a Constable, a Turner, and two 
Millets. 

But the particular interest which 
attaches to the art collection of Sir 
William Van Horne comes not only from 
the paintings it includes, but also from 
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from Europe, pottery from China and 
Japan, rare and beautiful things from 
everywhere, and at the same time he is the 
first to appreciate any manifestation of 
Canadian art, to give it his very practical 
patronage. His home is always open to 
those who wish seriously to study his 
collections, and with rare courtesy he is 
ready to give them the help of his wide 
and precise knowledge. He remembers, 
for the benefit of others, what it would 
have meant to himself had he met in past 
years such a man as he is to-day. 

For Sir William Van Horne began life 
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RESIDENCE OF SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE, MONTREAL, CANADA, 


some very beautiful Japanese pottery and 
bronzes, and the fact that all these art 
objects are the choice of a man who is 
himself an artist, and an artist of excep- 
tionally just perceptions. 

Having worked with vast results 
towards the commercial progress of his 
adopted country in organising the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, his ambition 
goes further. Not content with the 
financial prosperity of Canada, he wishes 
to direct and encourage what should be 
one of the important effects of such pros- 
perity, its artistic advancement. Con- 
stantly he brings into the country pictures 


poor. Though his father was a lawyer, a 
descendant of an old Dutch family of New 
Amsterdam, now the city of New York, 
through a reverse of fortune he had to 
begin working at thirteen in his native 
town of Joliette, Illinois. But his pro- 
gress was extraordinarily rapid, and his 
experience of the more rudimentary work 
connected with railroads only proved the 
greater advantage later on. At twenty- 
nine he was general superintendent of the 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern 
Railway. Some years later he became 
general superintendent of what was then 
the most extensive railway in the United 
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States—the. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul. But shortly afterwards he was 
asked to be the general manager of the 
projected Canadian Pacific. Though to 
Lord Mount Stephen and Lord Strathcona 
‘all credit is due for the undertaking of 
such an enterprise, the one to whom it owes 
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In 1894 the Queen created him a 
K.C.M.G. “for his distinguished public 
services.” 

Sir William, instead of building a new 
home, has at the outset proved his artistic 
capabilities by cleverly transforming one 
of the old-time barn-like Canadian houses. 
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its absolute business perfection is Sir 
William Van Horne, who has been suc- 
cessively vice-president and president of 
the road, from which last office he has only 
recently retired, but still remains connected 
with theycompany as Chairman of the 
Board_of Directors, while he has begun 
new railways in Cuba. 


No, 20. New Series. Nov., 1904. 





It is true he gives a large share of the 
credit to his Canadian architect, Mr. 
Calonna, nevertheless the general plans 
were hisown. The windows, formerly tall 
and oblong, gaping openings, covered with 
plate glass, are now wide, mullioned and 


- picturesque. But no exaggerated ornamen- 


tation disfigures the simple architecture. 
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while inside the arrangement of the apart- 
ments, especially the vast hall, suggests 
something agreeably Italian. 

This enthusiastic amateur is an unusual 
combination of the most sensitive of artists 
and the keenest of business men. For he 
finds time to paint, and to paint what has, 
unquestionably, artistic value, even though 
the hours he can devote to painting are 
usually between eleven and one at night. 

If his sympathies are wide, what is more 
exceptional, they are very sincere. He 
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has concluded to depose and definitely 
banish. 

Here are certainly proofs of delightful 
honesty, and the same system is followed 
in dealing with his Japanese collection, 
with the result that it is one of the most 
interesting in America. 

Indeed, Sir William is curiously like a 
Japanese collector in the caressing way he 
handles a vase, or when he points out the 
artistic whim of some carved sword-hilt, 
when he astonishes you by his intimate 


THE STUDIO. 


will bravely confess that he has bought 
pictures which at the time he failed to ap- 
preciate, and, notwithstanding their worth, 
he has had the courage to put away 
where he could study them in secret. But 
only after such study, when he felt he 
could enjoy them really, were they brought 
forth and given a place of honour. Other 
paintings, again, he hangs in out-of-the- 
way corners, and these must pass through 
stages of probation; while still others he 


knowledge of the history of the art of 
China and Japan, or charms you with his 
appreciation of its beauty. His cabinet 
of a hundred sword-hilts he has succeeded 
in making a perfect collection by his 
system of “ pruning” ; and another cabinet 
holds a number of Chinese vases, so ad- 
mirable in form and colour that, as he 
remarks, any decoration would have 
spoiled them. Yet, he nevertheless de- 
lights in his examples of Makudzu Kozan, 
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the living Japanese potter who has occa- 
sionally copied Chinese shapes, but who, 
yielding to his own decorative fancies, has 
expressed them in storks rising from a mist 
and fish seen through water. 

Sir William possesses also some rare 
specimens of early Satsuma, the despair of 
Western artists in its shape and texture, the 
grace and reserve of its decorations. 

The numerous shelves over the mantel- 
piece of one of the reception rooms are 
filled with vases varying in colour from 
gray and “ashes of roses” to blood red. 
The cabinets that line the walls of the 
billiard-room hold still another collection 
of Japanese pottery, while the library is 
decorated with carvings from Japanese 
temples, with kakimonos and embroideries. 

There are, perhaps, as many art-books, 
catalogues, illustrated collections, bound 
photographs, and engravings, as books of 
other kinds on the library shelves, and the 
space above the shelves is occupied by 
cabinet pictures of Franz Hals, Nicolas 
Maes, Rubens, Pictrus Cristus, Van der 
Velde, Fabritsus, Ruysdael, Huysmans de 


Malines, Ter-Borch, Cuyp and Goya. 
A pretty compliment has been paid 
Lady and Miss Van Horne in having no 


other portraits here but theirs, by the 
Canadian artist, Wyatt Eaton. 

The dining-room, which is panelled in 
fir-wood stained dark green, holds two 
Rousseaus — one particularly interesting 
“Forest ”—two Ribots, two Delacroix, a 
“Tale of Dedham” and two other Con- 
stables, and a Daumier. Four Spanish 
renaissance pillars support the ceiling, 
On the walls and shelves about the room 
there are Hispano-Moresque plaques and 
Oriental bowls; on the table, as a centre- 
piece, lotus-shaped candle-sticks  sur- 
rounded by dancing gheisha in silver. 
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The entrance hall is vast ; some curious 
votive ships hang at one end, and we also 
find a full-length portrait of Philip IV. 
and Cavaliers by Velasquez, a Ribiera, a 
Paul Veronese, two Reynolds, a Constable 
and a Turner. 

In the smaller reception room there are 
paintings by Lucas Cranach, Jacob Ruys- 
dael, Rembrant (1630), Nicolas Maes, 
Cuyp, Canaletto, Bart, Van der Helst ; in 
the adjoining drawing-room, work in lighter 
tone of Monticelli—six paintings—of Rey- 
nolds, Corot, Diaz, Troyon, Daubigny, 
Mary Cassatt, Renoir, and Pissaro. 

But perhaps the most fascinating part 
of all this fascinating house is the studio ; 
only, apart from the brushes and easles 
and the fact that it is under the roof, ‘it 
has not much in common with the gene- 
rality of studios. It is a very luxurious 
“den,” and you feel Sir William loves it, 
that some of his happiest hours are spent 
here. His work, excellent in quality and 
altogether extraordinary in quantity, con- 
sidering his other occupations, covers the 
walls. He says that he holds out artistic 
achievement or acquisition like a wisp of 
hay before a horse’s nose as an incentive to 
keep going. For, having achieved and 
having acquired is always only a step to 
achieving and acquiring more. It seems as 
unusual as it is delightful that a man with 
genius for business should show equal 
genius for the delicate enjoyment of ‘its 
rewards, and to such enjoyment Sir 
William now more than ever devotes him- 
self, which means that he gives a large part 
of his time to painting and to the collecting 
of beautiful things. 

For a final impression we pass through 
the conservatory—it is filled with orchids, 
and at night lighted by antique Japanese 
lanterns. 
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From.a Drawing by Phil Smith. 





ARCHANGEL GABE 


By A. R. 


HERE the Mallinger River, flowing 

towards the sea, laves with its sul- 

len tide the shores of the borderland be- 

tween Estemeralda County and the Isthmus 

of Panama, a plain white stone, erected at 

its brink, testifies in roughly carven charac- 
ters to the death of 


ARKANGEL GABE 
SHOT AN DROWNED BY 
5 VIGILANTES 
FER HOLDIN UP 
HELLFERLETHER BOYTONS 
MULES. 


An inscription which leaves so much to the 
imagination that it fairly deserves to be 
interpreted. 

Mr. Boyton was a very rich man, and 
his nickname was given to him because he 
was also a very determined man, and 
emphatically one dangerous to meddle 
with. The mules in question came from 
the north of Esty County, as it was affec- 
tionately called by its children when any 
one had “set them up,” and were laden 
with gold dust and escorted by half a dozen 
bearded miners on horseback, who swore 
strange oaths, and feared their imperious 
master far more than they feared the 
Prince of the Powers of the Air. When 
Gabriel the Archangel first heard of them, 
he was working on a raft in the Mallinger, 
and Peter: Brett, of Brett’s ranche, and his 
Scotch homeliness, and his Presbyterian 
Sabbaths, and his weekly clean shirts had 
faded into a dream of the past, which 
served only to point the moral of the 
present. The curse of the gipsy was in 
Gabriel’s blood, and within six months of 
the great forest fire which swept away the 
ranche, having worked like ten men in the 
task of rebuilding it in the interval, he 
vanished, leaving a penitential note for 
Peter, and a copy of a hymn which he had 
composed during the last Sabbath’s dis- 
course, which made Peter tear his hair, 
and quote from the Book of Revelations. 
Work did not suit Gabriel, but gold dust 
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suited him very well, and fighting six good 
shots single-handed was the finest sport of 
all. Anold Spanish priest mumbling over 
his rosary came one night to share the 
miners’ lodgings at a wayside inn, who, 
being thirsty souls, and seeing him so old 
and pious, accepted his offer of drinks all 
round, and then with one accord fell sin- 
gularly fast asleep. Next day, when 
Gabriel rode out of the bushes with 
a revolver in either hand, and ad- 
dressed them in his usual  dulcet 
accents, they found to their infinite 
surprise and regret that their powder was 
damp and their shooting machines were 
damaged ; and so, making the best of a 
bad bargain, the gold dust changed hands 
without bloodshed, which, as Gabriel 
politely explained, must ever be abhorrent 
to one of his clothe When Mr. Boyton 
heard the story he was very angry; so 
angry, indeed, that he justified his sobri- 
quet by knocking the heads together of 
three or four of his alarmed retainers. 
The rest remembered appointments, and 
went away to keep them; and the incident 
was supposed to be closed. 

Deep was Gabriel’s disgust when he 
found, a week later, that his indefatigable 
foe had revived an organism long fallen 
into disuse, and that a Committee of Vigi- 
lantes, Mr. Boyton himself acting as Presi- 
dent, were hot upon his track. Gabriel 
had been in touch with the police in 
Dumont City, and had learnt to regard 
their operations with complete indif- 
ference ; but in Boyton and his allies he 
recognised a far more formidable enemy. 
The history of his adventures in the 
autumn months that followed would add a 
thirteenth book to the Odyssey; but the 
sleuth-hounds of revengeful justice pressed 
hard upon his heels, and on a bright 
November morning his fate was sealed by 
treachery. The President had offered a 
reward of a thousand dollars for informa- 
tion leading to his arrest, and though the 
men of the countryside would have cut off 
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their right hands sooner than betray the 
hero of a hundred wild fights and (a cir- 
cumstance still more winning in their eyes) 
a hundred desperate rides, a girl was 
found ready to do it for the sake of the 
home which she wanted to furnish with 
real maplewood instead of painted deal. 
Mr. Boyton found the Archangel lying 
fast asleep in a barn, his cheek pillowed 
on his hand, his dark curls and darker 
lashes sweeping the delicate cheek, so white 
where the sun had not burnt it; and 
Gabriel was summoned to open his great 
dark eyes to the sensation of a piece of raw 
whipcord tied round his ankles sufficiently 
tight to make it tighten of its own accord. 
He looked up with an air of irfdifference 
which was a real little masterpiece in its 
way, and saluted the gloomily triumphant 
Committee with a bouquet of choice 
flowers of metaphor, culled from the gar- 
dens of many languages. Even Mr. 


Boyton shrank a little when he heard him- 
self cursed by name in fluent and tolerably 
classical Greek, while the other members 
of the Committee, though they never 
wavered in their resolution of hanging the 


Archangel, confessed to each other in 
asides that there “warn’t anyone to ekal 
Gabe ef you wanted any cussin’ done 
cheap.” 

“Swing him up to the saddle, boys,” 
said the President cheerfully, “ and tie his 
arms behind his back, or he’ll do one of 
you a mischief.” 

Thus ignominiously bound hand and 
foot, Gabriel was lifted to the back of his 
own horse, a truculent animal, which tried 
incontinently to take a bite out of Mr. 
Boyton’s arm. Failing in this endeavour, 
he carried his master gracefully at the 
pace of a docile Arab, to the infinite dis- 
appointment of the Vigilantes, who had 
forced Gabriel to mount and ride lady 
fashion, in the hope of seeing him thrown 
off for the first and last time in his life. 
The little troop formed up round the cap- 
tive Archangel, and Mr. Boyton rode be- 
side the prisoner and held his reins for 
him, taking care to keep at a safe distance 
from Monty’s wicked extremities of hoof 
and mouth. As they rode out of the farm- 
yard a girl’s face peeped from a window, 
white with the ineffectual remorse inci- 
dental to the sins of Eve. Gabriel turned 
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in his saddle and saluted her with a charm- 
ing bow which lingered in her memory 
through many a night watch, and shone 
reflected in the polished splendour of her 
new rosewood piano. 

No one spoke, as the cavalcade trotted 
slowly across the plains dotted with bush 
and scrub, and barred by mountain ranges 
from the sunset and the dawn. Presently 
the Mallinger came in sight, and Gabriel, 
lynx-eyed for a chance of escape under 
his air of calm bravado, divined in a flash 
that it was intended to serve as his grave. 
The Mallinger has a sullen tide, rapid and 
strong, flecked with foam where the 
boulders thrust their heads above its 
wrinkled surface, roaring like a mill-race 
round the abrupt curves of the cliffs which 
descend sheer to its waves on the farther 
side. Gabriel’s sinuous frame was tra- 
versed by a cold electric thrill as he 
imagined himself borne along by its heavy 
swirl to be crushed to a jelly against those 
jagged fangs of rock. They reached the 
bank, and Monty was jerked almost on his 
haunches by Mr. Boyton’s heavy arresting 
hand. Gabriel kept his seat by a miracle, 
and slid lightly to the ground. 

The five Vigilantes and their leader dis- 
mounted also, and tied up their horses to 
the stump of a decrepit willow. They 
showed their appreciation of Monty’s quali- 
ties by giving him a second willow all to 
himself. Then they came and stood in 
an awkward ring round the prisoner and 
the self-elected judge, who faced them 
with an English air of command which 
Gabriel found time to like and enjoy. 

“ Boys,” said Mr. Boyton, picking up 
the glances of his men in a vain endeavour 
to infuse into them a more judicial and less 
hang-dog air, “ we’ve met together this day 
to do justice on a low thief and a cut-throat 
bully, who has managed to cheat the 
Dumont City constables, but couldn’t get 
away from men of courage and integrity 
like ourselves, fighting with our backs to 
the wall, so to speak, in defence of our 
lives and hard-won property.” 

Mr. Boyton, it will be perceived, had 
certain of the finest qualities of the orator ; 
he knew his men, and told them precisely 
what they best liked to hear. Not less 
politic than his suppression of all refer- 
ence to the manner of the Archangel’s 
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betrayal was the allusion to the hard- 
won property, which the other five honest 
Vigilantes knew they hadn't got. 

“Even us, he has managed to make a 
fool of once or twice.” 

“That’s so,” said Kansas Bill mourn- 
fully.. He had been one of the five who 
bad drunk at the Spanish priest’s expense. 

“ But he shan’t fool us again. Prisoner, 
you've been taken red-handed, but we'll 
let you speak for yourself; we're fair 
judges, and we want the law on our side. 
Have you anything to say?” 

“T have to congratulate you on your 
fairness,” said Gabriel smoothly, “and to 
express a hope that when I’m gone you 
won't forget to pay up that thousand dol- 
lars to Miss Belle Harrison.” 

“We'll see to that presently, but we've 
got to put this little job through first,” 
retorted the President grimly. “The sen- 
tence of this court is that you should be 
blindfolded and shot, and then tumbled 
into the river; isn’t that so, boys? Hands 
up for yes.” Even at that moment there 
was a perceptible hesitation in the assent 
of one or two members of the committee ; 
but awed by Mr. Boyton’s terrible eye, 
hand after hand went up till the verdict of 
death was unanimous. 

“The prisoner will now get over there 
and stand on the bank with his back to 
the river,” said the Vigilance leader grimly. 
In his heart of hearts he was hoping that 
Gabriel would make a dash for safety in 
the Mallinger, when it would have afforded 
a delicate gratification to Mr. Boyton’s 
ardour of the chase to stand on the bank 
and put bullets into his head every time 
he rose to breathe, until he rose no more. 
Gabriel’s answer served to fan the hope, 
which was characteristic of the man and 
his nickname. 

“ Faith, you'll have to drag me over and 
prop me up like a sack of potatoes. I’d 
do anything to oblige you, but I can’t walk 
with my feet lashed together—'tisn’t rea- 
sonable.” 

Boyton got out his pocket-knife, which 
was big enough and sharp enough to serve 
as a dagger at need, and slashed through 
the thongs which bound Gabriel, first at 
ankle and then at wrist. “Guess you can 
walk well enough now,” he said, smiling 
into Gabriel’s face, his light-blue eyes 
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bloodshot with gratified malice. “Hey— 
you dog?” He slapped Gabriel lightly 
on the cheek. 

* Don’t do that,” Gabriel said drily. 
“Things were different when we were at 
Harrow, weren’t they? D’you remember 
how I licked you for kicking Forbe’s 
Major’s puppy?” 

Mr. Boyton recoiled abruptly, and one 
of the Vigilantes, perceiving from his ex- 
pression that he had got more than he 
bargained for, chuckled audibly. They 
had every intention of backing up their 
chief to the end, but their sympathies were 
retained on the other side. They had a 
sentimental affection for the dare-devil 
Archangel, but business is business, and a 
Western mind is perplexingly adept at 
keeping the two issues apart. 

Gabriel walked, as directed, to the very 
brink of the Mallinger, and stood with his 
face turned towards his enemies; and 
never did wounded hero of chivalry, fallen 
alive into the craven hands of a Moorish 
rabble, face death with a serener or a 
haughtier front than this swaggering, 
thieving desperado, brought to bay at last 
by the law he had so long defied. Mr. 
Boyton stood exactly opposite his captive, 
and the five Vigilante men ranged them- 
selves on either side of him. Methodically 
the six revolvers were produced, and the 
priming carefully examined, under the 
President’s auspices. Gabriel knew by 
instinct what was expected of him, and 
was resolute not to pander to Mr. Boyton’s 
lust of hunting. He would meet his death 
as gallantly as might be, and the tide 
should bear his dead body away, past miles 
of lonely pasture, past the very doors of 
Brett’s Ranche, which lay not far down 
stream, where for six months he had tried 
to be respectable for friendship’s sake. 
He looked down the river and wondered if 
Brett would grieve. Then he brought his 
glance back to the crisp dry turf at his 
feet. The President was taking a very 
long time over his preparation. He was 
giving Gabriel every inducement to make 
that undignified and wholly. futile dash 
for liberty. Gabriel’s eyes lit up with a 
malicious sparkle ; he made a sudden move- 
ment as if to spring backwards into the 
water—and remained pegrified where he 
stood. He missed the savage flashes of - 
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joy and disgust which shot across the 
President’s face; his eyes remained fixed 
on the dry turf, which, jarred by his sud- 
den movement, trembled under him as if a 
miniature earthquake shook it. 

He had scarcely time to realise the 
meaning of that odd vibration, when Mr. 
Boyton, savage at finding himself tricked, 
shouted, “ Attention ! ” Gabriel knew him- 
self the target of half a dozen excellent 
marksmen, and nerved himself for the end. 

“One! Two! Three!” said the Presi- 
dent dramatically. “ Fire!” 

Six shots rang out, each true for Gab- 
riel’s brain or heart. Simultaneously he 
sprang high into the air, as men do spring 
up who are shot in an instant dead, threw 
up his arms and fell backwards into the 
river. As the smoke drifted away the 
men who had shot him ran to the bank 
and stood waiting to see him rise. 

“There ! there! Gad, he’s swimming ! ” 
roared Mr. Boyton convulsed with delight 
and rage, and emptied the odd five shots 
in his revolver at a train of bubbles which 
rose in a trail across the current. His 


companions followed suit, and the body of 
a large Mexican rat rose to the surface, and 
turned over, exposing its bleeding side. 
Mr. Boyton swore; the Vigilantes, their 
sentimental reluctance quite routed by the 


old fighting instinct, did the like. But the 
body which should have risen, did not 
rise 

“*Pears like’s if it warn’t no good 
waitin’,” said Kansas Bill in a whisper 
husky with superstitious alarm. 

“Guess the old gentleman’s taken him 
straight off down below,” was the more 
plain-spoken comment of a citizen of 
Dumont. 

“He is probably caught in the weeds,” 
said Boyton shortly. “ Well, we’ve done 
what we came to do. I guess he won't 
steal any more gold dust.” 

But when they came to mount their 
horses they did not find Monty. Startled 
by the pistol shots, and unnoticed in the 
confusion, he had broken his halter, and 
was gone, no one knew whither. Only 
Kansas Bill “ guessed Gabe would take his 
own horse ef there were any circussin’ in 
hell.” 

Late that evening Peter Brett was lean- 
ing over his garden gate, looking into the 


livid swirl of the Mallinger ; and his heart 
was sore, for he had heard the news, and 
was quite of one opinion with the Vigi- 
lantes regarding Gabriel’s ultimate destina- 
tion and present abode. And suddenly, 
out of the grass at his gate, rose up a tall 
young figure clad in the dripping rags of a 
shirt and buckskin breeches, and hailed 
him affectionately by name. 

“The Lord have mercy !” Peter gasped, 
falling back from his damp and laughing 
visitor. “Get thee behind me, Satan! 
Avaunt, or I’ll call up the bull dogs!” 

“Call away, and I’ll kick them into the 
middle of next week!” said the ghostly 
stranger. “Just you look sharp and give 
me some supper, Pete! I’ve swum along 
for a mile, routing happy families of 
water-rats out of the hollows under the 
right bank of the Mallinger, and I could 
eat an ox and drink a barrel.” 

“My certy, you’re a verra substantial 
demon!” said the Scotchman, cautiously 
feeling the Archangel’s supple bare 
shoulders. “ Mon, will you tell me why 
for ye weren’t shot?” 

“ Oh, I’ve got a bullet or so in me ; only 
d’you see, I lit out for the river just in the 
half fraction of a second between pressing 
the trigger and pulling it, so the shots 
didn’t go quite as straight as no doubt they 
would otherwise have done. Now, will 
you give me supper and a bed, and let me 
lie low till I’ve patched up the traces of 
Father Boyton’s whipcord ? ” 

“Eh, ye knew where to go, sonny. I 
misdooted ye were a demon, but I kenna if 
St. Peter would have had the heart to send 
ye there. Ye’ll lie low after this, I’m 
thinking.” 

Gabriel sighed. “They've got my 
horse,” he said pathetically, “the skulking 
thieves.” 

“That they have no, for Monty came in 
here six hours ago, with a bit of rope 
round his neck, an’ a glint in his eyes; 
an’ he’s bitten twa men already,” Mr. Brett 
said somewhat grimly. But Gabriel’s face 
was irradiated. 

“Monty here?” he cried. “ Bless him, 
he’s as sensible as a Christian! Now I 
can eat with a good appetite, and, oh, 
Lord ! won’t Monty and I do the headless 
horseman, and haunt Boyton and his 
beastly Vigilantes into an early tomb!” 





ARTIFICIAL FLOWER-MAKING 


By GEORGE FROST 


Autbor of “ Where 's your Husband,” “A Medley Book,” etc. 


OR those who are 

lives and industries of girls in the 
East End of London an afternoon spent 
in an artificial flower factory will not be 
thrown away. 

The art of artificial flower making was 
originated in Europe by Italian Roman 
Catholics nuns, for the purpose of altar 
decoration. The Parisians were the first 
to bring the manufacture of artificial 
flowers up to a high standard of excel- 
lence, and to introduce them to the..world 
of fashion for millinery and general deco- 
rative purposes, and to-day the bulk of 
the best-class flowers are ‘nade in Paris, 
from whence they are shipped all over the 
world. The Germans are making efforts 
to compete with the French, but so far, 
with the exception of leaf making, they 
are not conspicuous for success, the chief 
reason of their failure being bad colouring. 
Judging by all I saw when visiting re- 
cently one of the largest factories in the 
Metropolis, London has achieved no small 
measure of success in the art of rose 
making. 


What makes that particular 


factory 
especially interesting is the fact that the 
whole process is carried out on the pre- 
mises, all the tools and implements re- 
quired in the manufacture of artificial 


flowers being made on the spot. In the 
large room the engineer is busy making 
the metal “stamps,” or cutting tools, with 
which the shape of the flower is cut out 
either by hand or by machinery, according 
to the size of the flower required. Here, 
too, are made the veiners, which are 
“stamps” for marking, veining, and em- 
bossing both flowers and leaves. The 
design of the flower is given to the en- 
gineer, who forges a piece of iron to the 
required shape and then files and chisels it 
till the right effect is obtained. The tool 
is then sharpened like a razor, and finally 
carefully tempered to give it a hard cutting 


interested in the surface. 


Several thousand stamps are in 
constant use, and it is most interesting to 
see the red-hot iron placed in the vice and 
deftly cut into the required pattern. 

One man is always busy repairing these 
stamps and veiners, for they soon get 
blunt and worn through constant use, and 
need to have the fine edges of the pattern 
sharpened. 

Close by the forge room is the cutting 
room, where theré is a machine for cutting 
out patterns with the stamps. Fresh pat- 
terns are used at least three times a year, 
and every spring quite a new departure is 
made in the matter of designs and colour- 
ing. 

The materials of which the flowers are 
made consist of a very thin silk, called 
marceline, which is obtained from Zurich 
and Como, and of various kinds of lawn 
and muslin made in Manchester. In the 
autumn, silk and velvet are chiefly used, as 
flowers made of these materials are dur- 
able and seasonable for winter wear. 

The cutting machine stamps out six 
dozen flowers (with four, five, or six petals) 
at a time. These cut pieces are taken to 
the shading room, and there coloured by 
means of aniline dyes, which are quite 
harmless. Here the white, freshly-cut 
flowers are dipped in dyes of various 
colours, the tinting requiring great care 
and skill, in order to imitate accurately 
the fine gradations of Nature’s shading ; 
next, they are rinsed in pure water to en- 
sure delicacy of tint, and carefully shaded 
by means of camel-hair brushes. The 
flowers are then rapidly dried in a specially 
constructed oven, and given into the hands 
of the work-girls, who, by the aid of many 
ingenious tools, quickly transform them 
into excellent imitations of the natural 
blossoms. By means of this process, which 
is called “ goffering,” the hollow form is 
given to the petals, and the veining of 
leaves is cleverly imitated. The tools, 
15 
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which consist of polished iron balls 
mounted on handles, are slightly heated by 
gas, and are pressed on the petal, which is 
placed on an india-rubber cushion; the 
india-rubber yields to the pressure of the 
iron, and so prevents the flowers from 
being cut or torn. 

For the process known as “ bully-goffer- 
ing,” that gives the curved shape to rose 
petals, bran cushions are often used. Cut- 
tings from the india-rubber manufacturers 
are bought for this purpose. After the 
goffering irons have done their work, the 
petals look raised and curly, and are 
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the leaves are bound together, and when 
cuvered with green tissue paper, form the 
stalk. In the leaf-room a much simpler 
process goes on, for here, although leaves 
are cut and shaded in much the same way 
as flowers, the goffering tools are not used, 
but the leaves are put into embossing 
veiners which, when heated and brought 
under the pressure of a lever-press, give 
the leaves their natural shape. The leaves 
ere then dipped into a solution of hot 
reelted wax to give them a beautiful glossy 
surface, and after a brief cooling they are 
brushed over lightly with fine potato flour ; 


ROSES—ROSES EVERYWHERE. 


marked and crinkled exactly like real rose 
leaves. The work girls are taught to 
goffer from the shoulder, not from the 
chest ; if they goffer from the chest, chest- 
ache is the result. 

After the petals have been cut out, dyed 
and goffered, the process of “ making up” 
begins. Each flower is built up from the 
centre ; first, the pistils and stamens are 
tied together on a piece of wire, and round 
them the petals are carefully arranged and 
pasted, the sepals of the calyx being in 
their turn pasted outside the petals. 

The wires which support the flower and 


this provides them with a charming natural 
blo-m. 

Flowers and leaves meet in the mount- 
ing department, where they are made up 
into various designs, according to the pre- 
vailing fashion. 

The stems used for sprays and clusters 
are made of india-rubber tubing which 
can only be bought in Paris, and is pur- 
chased in lengths of 1,000 metres. 

Upstairs, in a long gallery, clean, fresh, 
and yet cosy, there is a long row of tables 
at which the work-girls sit, facing each 
other. On entering this gallery it is im- 
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possible to suppress an exclamation of sur- 
prised delight, for the scene is one of the 
most picturesque to be seen in London. 
This surely is no factory, nor ordinary 
workshop where the poor toil for bread 
amid the harsh and unlovely surroundings 
which deface so many industries. 


The 
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cornflowers, golden buttercups, and many 
other gorgeous flowers make that busy 
gallery a very fairyland of beauty. The 
work is clean, the rooms are airy, and 
something of the soft radiance of the roses 
is reflected in the contented faces of the 
girls who make ‘them. 


A FLOWER-MAKER AT HER WORK. 


place looks like a beautiful greenhouse, or 
some room decorated profusely for a féte. 
Bunches of flowers of «ll kinds and 
colours hang from the ceiling and frame 
the faces of the girls, who are literally 
erabowered by blossoms. Roses, roses 
everywhere! Violets, poppies, chrysan- 
themums, white, pink, and yellow, blue 


In the autumn the workers number about 
one hundred, but in the season double that 
number are kept hard at work. 

Roses are a speciality here, and some 
exquisite blooms which makes one forget 
winter are placed on the market at 
prices varying from 4}d. to 1s. 64d. 
a spray. 
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The learners’ room, at the top of the 
house, is as airy and comfortable as any 
philanthropist could wish. Here, seated 
at long tables, the little ones are busy “ get- 
ting the trade.” They come, on leaving 
school, and are handed over as raw re- 
cruits to experienced teachers. A quick, 
intelligent girl takes about eighteen months 
to become an expert worker, and when 
thoroughly proficient she is given piece- 
work at remunerative prices. It is quite 
possible for a clever girl to earn twenty- 
one shillings a week at flower-making. 
The hundred workers can turn out as many 
as two hundred large cardboard boxes, 
packed full of blossoms, in one day. Vans 
laden with flowers leave the factory daily 
on their way to the wholesale warehouses, 
who sell them to the shopkeepers. 

All goods for Great Britain are packed 
in green boxes, while those for America or 
Canada are stitched into white boxes ; the 
stitching keeps the blossoms steady, so that 
they arrive at their destination fresh and 
uninjured by travel. 

Canada is an excellent customer, for the 
loyal Canadians prefer flowers of English 
make, and favour them by a special pre- 
ferential tariff. A large quantity of .the 
flowers are sent to Canada, where they 
find a ready sale, blue being a favourite 
colour in that country. 
also done with the American market, where 
on equal terms, London flowers are proving 
their merit by gradually taking precedence 
of those made in France. 

In some quarters, however, there’ still 
exists an old-fashioned prejudice in favour 
of French flowers, so English firms meet 
this little difficulty by ticketing their wares 


A large trade is _ 


with French tickets, thus pleasing all 
parties and securing the trade to England ! 

Crimson roses cost most money, and 
white roses are the cheapest. 

At any time of National Mourning, 
black flowers are made in large quantities, 
and an extensive stock of black silk and 
satin is kept ready in case of a sudden 
demand. The black flowers and leaves 
are treated with a mixture which gives them 
a metallic lustre, so that they look almost 
as if they were made of jet. When the 
late Queen died many hundreds of boxes 
filled with black flowers were produced at 
lightning speed. This small factory sup- 
plied over forty thousand roses for the de- 
corations at Westminster at the time of the 
King’s Coronation, and also the greater 
bulk of the flowers used in the City and 
West End for decorative purposes on that 
occasion. 

In the patent room clever heads are at 
work on a problem, the solution of which 
will revolutionise the artificial flower trade. 

A patent process is being developed the 
principal feature of which is the applica- 
tion of what is known as “the three colour 
process” to flower and leaf making. By 
this means it is confidently expected that 
before long copies exact to Nature will, by 
means of coloured photography, be easily 
produced. 

English women should, we think, do all 
they can to encourage the sale of English 
artificial flowers, and all those who in 
thought and act befriend the poor girls of 
the East End of London, should welcome 
and aid a manufacture which provides light 
and artistic employment, good pay, and 
healthy conditions, 


TRIOLET 


By W. B. TONKIN 


T the inn ef Love-me-Lightly 
A Guests fray come and go at pleasure 
Though the roads be dreary, brightly, 
At the inn of Love-me-Lightly, 


Lamp-lit windows beckon nightly, 
And—if one has cash and leisure— 
At the inn of Love-me-Lightly 
Guests may come and go at pleasure. 





THE FINEST SONNET OF THE CENTURY 


A STORY OF THE LITERARY LIFE 


By STEPHEN PENSHURST KENT 


‘6 O,” said Colman, with consider- 


able emphasis, “you are all 
wrong. None of these is the finest sonnet of 
the century.” 

We had been talking of sonnets and 
sornet-writers by the club smoking-room 
fire, Colman, Reney, Wilson, and I. Only 
four men of my acquaintance can discuss 
the sonnet intelligentty, and they are— 
well, they are myself, Wilson, Reney, and 
Colman. 

I may remark, odi¢er, that I have doubts 
as to the competency of the last three. 
Wilson has erroneous views on the sestet, 
holding that you may end a Petrarchan 
sonnet with a rhyming couplet; Reney 
actually prefers Rosetti to Keats, a mon- 
strous judgment ; and Colman is weak on 
the supremacy of Shakespeare. But these 
are idiosyncrasies. The men are sound at 
heart. 

“Indeed!” I said sceptically, replying 
to Colman’s observation. “ Perhaps you 
will tell us, then, where this wonderful 
sonnet is to be found.” 

Then Colman gave us one of those dra- 
matic moments for which he is famous. 
He slapped his breast pocket and said, 
laconically : 

“ Here!” 

I could not wish for a better illustration 
of the tacit understanding by which all 
matters of taste and judgment in literature 
that arise in our group of four are referred 
to myself, than the fact that Reney and 
Wilson, on hearing this astounding word, 
merely took their pipes from their mouths 
and looked at me, as who should say, “ Sir, 
the next move is to you.” I rose to the 
occasion and said, severely: 

“This is too serious a matter for jesting, 
Colman. We shall require you to make 
good your boast.” 

Then Colman slowly took from his 
pocket an old leather pocket-book, and from 


a bundle of papers which it contained, he 
selected one which was already beginning 
to yellow with age. I observed with inte- 
rest that it was a sheet of common note- 
paper. Motioning us to be quiet, Colman 
began to read in a grave, sonorous voice, 
giving the vowels their full value, and 
contriving to bring out as he read all the 
elusive meanings, all the beauties and har- 
monies, which linger around the lines of a 
great poet. 

The finest sonnet of the century. 

There was silence for a moment when 
Colman had finished. Then I said softly, 
“ Again.” 

And again Colman read it; and again 
as he finished there was silence. I cannot 
analyse the sonnet to which we listened. 
Read some old tragedy of far-off days, 
the story of Herakles and Alkestis, of 
Abelard and Héloise, what you will; and 
dream over it in the fading light of a 
summer's evening, or in the dim shadows 
of some great minster, and perhaps you 
will catch some of the feeling which this 
unknown poet enshrined in his verse. All 
the disenchantment of experience, the 
futility of effort, the essential impertinence 
of human life, was there. And in ex- 
quisite sonnet form. The octave gave 
forth the thought in a stately trumpet note ; 
the sestet applied it and emphasised it, 
with a strain as of solemn music. 

Colman broke the silence by saying, 
“ Well, you fellows ; have I made good my 
vaunting ?” 

Then our tongues were loosened, and we 
became critics once more. We all agreed 
that with the possible exception of our own 
favourite the author might have been the 
first of nineteenth century sonnet-writers. 
By the way, who was the author? This is 
the question I put to Colman. 

“Ah,” said Colman slyly, “cannot you 
guess?” 
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We guessed. Wilson was certain it was 
an unpublished Keats, “written probably 
while on his way to die in Rome” ; Reney 
murmured “aut Diabolus, aut Rosetti” ; 
while I, weil, I remembered Blanco White 
and said nothing. Some of the greatest 
sonnets have been written by men who 
“ wrote one song” and died. 

“Well,” said Colman at length, “ you 
might, some of you, have remembered. It 
was, of course, written by Kendal.” 

Kendal! Yes, we might have remem- 
bered. Ten years had passed since, one 
snowy day,we had buried Kendal at High- 
gate. - Wilson was not of us then, but 
Reney, Colman, and I paid the last re- 
spects to our poor friend. Kendal was a 
poet, mesdames et messieurs, who starved 
to death in a garret. That is his history 
tcut court. No one is to blame; yet I 
cannot avoid a certain impatience in think- 
ing of many debonair young stockbrokers 
of my acquaintance who earn their thou- 
sand a year comfortably, and who, if they 
lived a million million years would. not 
justify and ennoble human nature as 
Kendal justified and ennobled it. 

Round the smoking room fire Colman 
told the story of Kendal’s last and greatest 
sonnet. 

“One night in the winter of 18—,” he 
said, “a note was brought to my chambers 
in the Temple from the L Hospital, 
saying that Kendal was dying and wanted 
te see me. You may guess how I was 
shocsed. Of course, I had not known 
that Kendal was ill, or the terrible straits 
he had been in before his illness. You 
remember it was a surprise to us all.” 

Reney and I nodded. Kendal 
starved and died like a gentleman. 

“When I arrived at the hospital,” con- 
tinued Colman, “I found the poor chap 
very nearly through. He would not talk 
about himself. “It’s the fable of the iron 
pots and the earthen pots over again,” he 
said with a smile. “I’m an old cracked 
earthen pot, and I’m going down.” But it 
was obvious he had something on his mind. 
I asked the nurse to leave us for a time. 
When she had gone, Kendal drew a paper 
from beneath his pillow—the same paper 
that I have now in my hand—and whis- 
pered to me to read what was written on 
it.” 


had 
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“T read the sonnet to which you have 
just listened; and as I read it Kendal 
watched me with a hungry glance. When 
I had finished I could not speak for a 
moment. 

“Well,” said the dying man impatiently ; 
“jis it the real stuff, or is it not? Quick! 
you ought to know.” 

I took his hand in mine. 

“Dear old fellow,” I said, “it is the 
real stuff, or I am a poor judge.” 

“Honour bright,” said Kendal, sus- 
piciously. “You don’t say it to please me? 
I’m dying, Colman. Damn it! you 
wouldn’t deceive a dying man?” 

“What could I do except assure him over 
and over again that he had written: a 
masterpiece ; the finest sonnet since Keats, 
I told him. I believed it then; and I 
believe now that it surpasses even Keats’ 
“Chapman’s Homer” or “ Bright star.” 


At length Kendal was satisfied, and sank 
back on his pillow with a sigh of content. 
“Thanks, old chap,” he said, feebly. 


Non omnis mortar. 


“Tt’s all right, then. 
I know I can trust you.” 

“But there was something more he 
wanted to tell me—the story of the sonnet : 
and he told it to me there in the sad hush 
of the hospital ward, while his breath same 
in pitiful gasps. 

“TI pass over the tale of his struggles 
in London. We all know it now; and if 
we didn’t know it we could infer it 
from our own experience. But Kendal. 
poor devil, had a love affair to complicate 
matters. I gathered that if things 
went well with him in London they were 
to be married. But things went very ill 
with him, and, inevitably, the match wa; 
broken off, by mutual consent. Women 
crave for comfort, for the suburban com- 
fort of their father’s house. So I read the 
story. But Kendal threw no shadow of 
blame on the girl; they loved each other 
through it all, he said. Still, how many 
women can understand a poet’s heart ? 

“One Saturday afternoon Kendal made 
a call at Harley Street. The doctor 
sounded him carefully, looked wise and 
professional, and said that perhaps Davos 
might do. On the other hand, perhaps it 
mightn’t. But it was worth trying. 
Kendal laughed in his face, paid him a 
guinea fee, and came out into the street 
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with two-and-sixpence in his pocket. Then 
he remembered that there was a concert at 
Sc. James’s Hall, and he determined to 
spend a shilling upon it. That left him 
one-and-sixpence to carry him over 
Sunday, but Kendal was by this time ac- 
customed to taking no thought for the 
morrow. Soon he reached the concert 
hall, and took his seat among that curious 
crowd of clerks, shop assistants, barristers, 
stockbrokers, politicians, and_ schoolgirls, 
which throngs the shilling area on Satur- 
day afternoons. But Kendal did not regard 
them. A quartet was being played, and it 
had its own meaning for Kendal, a quite 
different meaning, strange to say, from 
that alleged by the ingenious writer of the 
analytical programme. As he sat and lis- 
tered to the melody that came in notes of 
silver from the violins, all the dreams of 
his not distant youth—the vanished and 
impossible ideals—the exquisite tender- 
nesses of early days—came thronging back 
upon him, but with such a conviction of 
hopelessness that he confessed he was 
nearly giving way to the last weakness of 
tears. 


And then in that moment of pain 
and defeat, he saw the face of the woman 


he loved. She sat in the stalls, only a few 
rows in front of him; but she did not see 
him. Her eyes rested—so Kendal 
imagined—happily and trustfully on those 
of the man beside her, whcm Kendal took 
t» be her fiancé. He had heard rtmours 
of an engagement. 

“ Kendal had a dim recollection of leav- 
ing the concert hall, and rushing blindly 
through interminable streets, he knew and 
cared not whither. But at length he found 
hirself in his room at Pentonville, and 
ther. and there he sat down and wrote what 
will be known in history as ‘ Kendal’s last 
sonnet.’ 

“One point he was anxious about. 
‘Perhaps you think,’ he said, ‘that I 
couldn’t have been badly hit if I could 
write poetry about it ; but you are wrong.’ 
I didn’t think so. The poet’s grief and 
joy bloom as naturally in verse as does 
the common man’s in tears or laughter; 
otherwise, we should have no poetry. 

“ Kendal’s grief bloomed, like a perfect 
white lily, in one matchless sonnet.” 

Colman stopped and replaced the pre- 
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cious sheet in his pocket-book. Then he 
slowly filled his pipe, while we waited in 
silence for something in the nature of a 
sequel. 

“Yes,” he said, at length, in answer to 
our unspoken question, “there is something 
more to be said, but not much. Kendal 
died soon after this, and died, as you know, 
in my arms. The last word on his lips 
was the name of the girl he loved. In 
obedience to his instructions, I copied his 
sonnet and sent it to her, together with a 
short account of his illness and death, and 
1 daresay I wrote a little stiffly, for I felt 
bitter towards the woman who, as I 
thought, had deserted our friend. 

“ About a week afterwards this lady 
came to see me at my chambers in the 
Temple. I can only remember now that 
she was dressed in deep mourning and had 
great grey eyes, solemn and bright, like a 
child’s, 

“*You knew Mr. Kendal?’ she said, 
earnestly ; ‘tell me about hini; tell me all 
you know.’ 

“TI told her what I have told you, and a 
good deal more. I am afraid I empha- 
sised the effect of the chance view at St. 
James’s Hall. There was a stricken look 
in her eyes I shall never forget. 

“* But you are wrong,’ she said, ‘and 
Mr. Kendal was wrong. You were his 
friend, and I may tell you that I loved 
him, and shall always love him. The 
rumour as to the engagement was false; 
the gentleman who accompanied me to the 
concert—don’t let us talk about him. My 
lover was so close to me, and I didn’t know 
it! Oh, he was proud, too proud.’ She 
wept. 

“*He did not blame you’ I said, re- 
morsefully. ‘He had a splendid trust in 
you.’ 

“* As if I had ever doubted him!’ she 
replied, simply. 

“I mentioned the sonnet. ‘It is next 
my heart,’ shé said. One other remark of 
hers I remember out of the years. 
‘Women who love poets,’ she said, ‘ are the 
brides of sorrow.’ Then she was gone, 
an* I have never seen or heard of her 
since. 

“And that is all,” said Colman, in a 
tone of finality. 





“MARK TWAIN” 
SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS 
By W. L. ALDEN 


VERY one thinks of Mark Twain as 
the foremost humourist of the day. 
Certainly his humour is the quality to 
which he owes his world-wide reputation, 
and there is nothing more delightful than 
that humour at its best. And his humour 
has mellowed and ripened with the years 
that have come and gone since the publi- 
cation of the “ Jumping Frog.” In his 
earlier books Mark Twain tried to be 
funny on every page, and though he suc- 
ceeded at least eight times in ten, there 
was sometimes an evident straining after 
effect. But in his later years Mark 
Twain’s humour has invariably seemed 
purely spontaneous. If we compare the 
“Innocents Abroad” with “ More Tramps 
Abroad,” the more spontaneous quality of 
the humour of the later book will be 
evident. 


To my mind the most striking quality in 
the writings of Mark Twain is not his 
humour, but his marvellous skill in the 


creation of character. In a few lines he 
can give us a man, or a woman, or a boy, 
sharply individualised, and photographi- 
cally true to life. Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn are totally unlike one another, but 
how completely alive they both are! And 
there are Nigger Jim, and Aunt Sally, 
and all the others whom we meet when 
reading the adventures of Tom and Huck. 
There is not one of them who is not as 
much alive as Mark Twain himself. He 
does not merely describe them ; he creates 
them; breathes into them the breath of 
life and gives them immortality. If there 
is a novelist living or dead who has sur- 
passed Mark Twain in this respect I do 
not know his name. 

These are the days when the writer of 
historical novels tries to awaken the dry 
bones in the valley of history, and as a 
rule totally fails. But Mark Twain, in 
his history of Joan of Arc, made the past 
live again. The book is probably the 
least popular of all the author’s books, for 
the reason that it is not professedly a 
humorous book. But unless I am greatly 
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mistaken in Mark Twain, it is the book by 
which he would prefer to be known. There 
is not a speck of Wardour Street dust on 
any of its pages. Its people live, and 
what is more they live in the age to which 
they belong. They are not twentieth cen- 
tury American, or French, or English 
men and women dressed in armour and 
wearing swords. They are the very men 
and women who marched with the Maid, 
or fought against her, or burned her at the 
stake. 

There is no lack of humour in the life 
of Joan of Arc, but it is there not because 
the author wanted to be humorous, but 
because he could not help it. The book 
was published serially without the name of 
the author, but on the second or third page 
there was a minute description of a dragon 
that haunted the wood where the Maid 
saw her first vision, and in the midst of the 
description it was incidentally mentioned 
that nobody had ever seen the dragon. No 
one who read this delicious description 
could for an instant doubt that the 
author of it was Mark Twain. And 
all through the book there are humorous 
touches that introduce themselves so 
naturally that the reader never feels 
that there is any incongruity in their pres- 
ence in the tragedy of the Maid’s life 
and death. 

Mark Twain is essentially an enthusiast, 
and his enthusiasm is always for the things 
that are noble, and heroic, and right. His 
enthusiasm for the Maid inevitably com- 
municates itself to the reader. We know 
that Mark Twain loved the Maid, and that, 
while he was writing her life, he flamed 
with indignation, and at times his eyes were 
dim. I pity the man who can read the 
book without recognising in the author a 
man of the noblest and purest enthusiasms. 
And yet there are people who read it be- 
cause they think it must be funny, and 
are disappointed and angry when they 
find they do not meet a grin on every 
page. 

Mark Twain is pre-eminently a man of 
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cool common sense. Were he not, his ten- 
dency towards enthusiasm would long ago 
have made him a professional reformer. 
Wherever he sees a wrong or a folly he 
strikes at it. He does not spare his own 
countrymen, and curiously enough they 
seem to like him for it, although, as a rule, 
the American “ requires to be cracked up.” 
Read his “ Defence of General Funston.” 
In that paper Mark Twain dared to attack 
a man and a policy admired by ninety- 
nine in every hundred of his countrymen. 
The satire was as biting as anything ever 
written by Swift himself, but it did not 
seem to diminish Mark Twain’s popularity 
at home. Read his annihilating attack on 
“Christian Science.” There are literally 
millions of believers in that shallow im- 
posture among the men and women who 
might reasonably be expected to buy Mark 
Twain’s books, but the question, to what 
extent that attack on Christian Science 
would injure the sale of his books, did not 
weigh with him for a moment. 

That Mark Twain does not occasionally 
make mistakes of judgment I do not for 
a moment pretend. But his sympathies 
are invariably on the side of those whom 
he believes to be treated unfairly ; his in- 
dignation is always for those whom he 
thinks are tyrannical, mean, or false. When 
at an age that entitled him to rest, he 
voluntarily gave up his property to satisfy 
a debt for which he was in no way legally 
responsible, and began life anew, penniless 
but dauntless, he was simply acting as his 
nature compelled him to act. He is of the 
stuff of which heroes are made ; a man who 
ennobles humanity. And this man, of 
superb creative genius, and of splendid en- 
thusiasms, is yet thought of by the great 
majority of English-speaking people 
merely as a “ funny man.” 
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A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


N the difficult and generally unlucra- 
tive art of choosing a subject for a 
short story and telling it right, there is no 
Englishman quite so likely to be good as 
“Q.,” though Thomas Hardy has reached 
the highest excellence, and in about a 
dozen stories Mr. Kipling stands beside 
the other two. 

It appears to be a commonplace to say 
that “Q.” is the best disciple of Stevenson, 
and it may be true, but one thing is certain 
—that when he most nearly follows 
Stevenson he is not at his best. In 
Stevenson there was always the danger of 
self-consciousness and affectation, and no 
imitator can escape it. “Q.” is most like 
Stevenson in such stories as “ Fortunio” 
and “Yorkshire Dick”—stories of the 
glorified tramp or gipsy type. But in 
following that line he is worse than Steven- 
son at his worst. His characters become 
“fakes” ; he almost sinks to the falsity of 
George Borrow, and no one who has really 
loved the natural man has gone much lower 
than that. In some of his very best stories, 
such as “ The Carol” or “Visitors at the 
Gunnel Rock,” there is an occasional touch 
ot sham which makes one fear that if he 
had followed his supposed master much 
longer, he might have missed Stevenson’s 
real greatness altogether, and gone on 
writing nothing but stuff like “ Catriona.” 

Evidently he is very impressionable to 
the masters of style. 
stories “ Experiments,’ and more of them 
than he labels are experiments, too. “ The 
Bishop of Eucalyptus” is almost Bret 
Harte at his best, and there is a certain 
group of stories which, if I had never 
heard of “Q.,” I should have said were 
Thomas Hardy’s own. And it is a strange 
thing that in this group “Q.” is often seen 
to perfection. In tone and scene and date, 
“The Roll-Call of the Reef” and “The 
Looe Die-Hards” are as like Hardy as 
can be, and yet I doubt if “Q.” has ever 
surpassed them for his own characteristic 
fantasy and humour. He is like Hardy, 
too, in the attraction the hang-rope has over 
him. Stories of county-town sessions, like 


He calls some of his, 


“The Drawn Blind” or “The Regent's 
Wager,” might have been written by Hardy 
himself, not only for choice of subject and 
time, but for their simple and genuine 
tragedy. Yet they cannot be called mere 
imitations, for in them “Q.” is at the very 
height of his art. There is not a false 
word in them, and no matter who had 
written them, they would rank among the 
best stories that we have. 

So we must call him very impressionable 
t> excellence of various kinds. Yet, as he 
is a master, we must find some common 
quality in what he imitates and something 
in himself that vibrates like the receiver 
to the waves of the wireless current. He 
holds his ear very close to the ground, and 
his heart lies near to nature’s. He is one 
of the very few who can perceive all the 
old tragedy and comedy of life still run- 
ning on under the coating of modern times. 
He tastes all that ancient irony—the hopes 
and disappointments, the golden troubles 
of youth, the leaden satisfactions of age— 
the torment of a young heart in an ageing 
world. Read “School Friends,” which 
tells of his Fleet-Street Irishman and _ his 
Saxon landlord, once his chum; or read 
old Martha Lear’s confession of love's 
young ways in “ Egg Stealing,” and, with- 
out a touch of miry pathos, you will have 
known the tears in mortal things. Read 
“Boanerges” and “A Corrected Con- 
tempt,” both in “The Delectable Duchy,” 
and, though you may never have had a 
child, you will know something of the 
terrors of parentage. Read “ Punch’s 
Under-Study” in that same delectable 
book, and though you have long forgotten 
what childhood was, you will never forget 
again. Nor will you again forget the 
sorrows of the humble, how different they 
seem from the sorrows of the proud. 

There is some rare gift in “Q.” that 
keeps him from ever growing maudlin 
about the poor. He neither wrings our 
hearts with their pathos, nor sickens us 
with their religion and Dissent. In “The 
Paupers,” there is not a touch of violence, 
there is hardly a word of tears, almost 
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every line has ironic laughter in it, and 
yet I have found no story more deeply 
moving, and none which revealed more 
justly the abominable doom that haunts the 
approaching age of every English working 
man and working woman. Yet, terrible 
as is “Q.’s” indictment of our social life, 
there is nothing savage or gloomy in the 
man. He has none of Hardy’s paralysing 
despair, and if he loses in profundity of 
insight, perhaps he gains in pleasantness. 

“Man in the lump’s a hateful animal,” 
says the poor “ Mounster’s ” mother in “The 
Mayor of Gantick,” and I sometimes think 
that the only way to endure existence is 
to turn one’s eyes resolutely from man 
when he is “in the lump,” as in crowds, 
societies, committees, governments, and 
churches, and to look at him only one by 
one. Then you get a chance of finding 
out how much better a man is than man, 
and, instead of reading’ Bluebooks and 
Reports, you read “Q.” That is his secret. 
He gets close to the truth of nature through 
those wild recesses of the heart that lie 
hidden in every man and woman of the 
crowd. If you read “The Return of 
Joanna,” or “ A Happy Voyage,” in which 
“the horn of the ancient forest,” as Mere- 
dith calls it, is heard sounding through the 
rigour and commonplace of to-day, then 
you will understand. 

In all “Q.’s” best short stories, this 
depth of human insight is seen. How few 
that are young have found out that secret 
terror of old age, that to old people evil 
and good are the same. Yet Martha Lear 
says quietly, “I’m past sixty, an’ nothin’ 
known ; an’ now evil and good’s the same 
to me.” Or take “Hetty Wesley,” which 
I suppose to be one of the truest and most 
terrible pieces of biography ever written. 
It is not perfectly constructed ; it is not 
always quite clear. But there are few 
pieces of sympathetic portraiture equal to 
the description of that grand and atrocious 
Wesley family, and, again, one cannot but 
notice the art with which the common ele- 
ments of pathos are quietly set aside, and 
the ruthless self-absorption of such re- 
ligious natures as John Wesley’s is only 
hinted at, without reproach. But from 
that grim Lincolnshire vicarage let us turn 
back to the land at whose breast this true 
thinker and artist was nursed, and let our 
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last thought in this short memory of his 
stories rest upon some such scene as the 
parish meeting in Troy Town, or Scarlet’s 
Well, where maids drop in the pins, or the 
bridge cf Gantick where villagers come of 
ai evening to sharpen their knives upon 
the coping stones. 
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There is something in 


THE the very name of 
DEPRESSION November which sug- 
OF gests depression. We 
NOVEMBER. feel in our souls the 


sorrow of autumn; we 
watch the fall of the dead leaves out of 
which even the last glory of colour has 
vanished, and we experience with something 
approaching to despair the chilliness of the 
blasts which are the accompaniments of 
Nature’s funeral. In big towns we devise 
all kinds of antidotes, all sorts of means 
by which we can forget that a funeral pro- 
cession is passing outside, but in the 
country districts we cannot shut out the sad 
spectacle of Nature in ruins. The man or 
woman whose spirit is as high in Novem- 
ber as it is in June is surely lacking in a 
sense of the fitness of things. A chronic 
mood or temperament, whether it be joy or 
depression, indicates a shallow character ; 
the absence of tidal influences is enerva- 
ting to the soul. Charles Lamb once said 
that he hated a man who was indifferent 
to what he was eating. “I suspect his 
taste in higher matters.” I dislike simi- 
larly a man who is indifferent to the time 
of year, who does not wear a greatcoat in 
winter, nor a straw hat in summer, who can 
never be enthusiastic in May or depressed 
in November. And by depression I do 


not mean the sorrow for any particular 
losses or incidents which we have experi- 
enced in our lives, but a general lowness 
of spirit which is induced by no personal 
misfortune of one’s own, but which comes 








to us annually and pervades all our think- 
ing and acting during the late autumn. 
With a sympathetic temperament such 2 
mood is inevitable ; to experience it is to be 
i1 tune with the season, for life is always 
a discord where man is not in harmony 
with Nature. Chronic depression, except, 
of course, where physical causes are at 
work, is purely selfish, and very contented 
and self-satisfied folk have this much in 
common with their unhappy brethren, that 


they also are self-centred. But the de- 
pression which comes with autumn is 
touched primarily with an impersonal 


note; we are sorrowing with Nature and 
not for ourselves. The practical man calls 
me a fool because I can give no personal 
reason for my _ depression. “Good 
Heavens,” he says, “ you are not in debt, 
your wife does not beat you; you have a 
good appetite, and a clean bill of health. 
What have you to worry about? If you 
feel depressed, the trouble is mental ; your 
insanity differs only in degree from that of 
a certified lunatic; you should see a mind- 
specialist. Or try golf, hunting, shooting, 
or a trip to Monte Carlo.” He still fur- 
ther suspects my sanity when I mention 
the words “The Fall of the Leaf” as an 
explanation, and he sarcastically suggests 
that the leaf is that of the vine. More- 
over, I cannot get him to understand that 
to stimulate exhilaration by the violent 
means which he suggests is to induce 
activity of the liver at the expense of the 
soul. 

The intolerance of the habitually lively 
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person is one of the crosses of life to many 
people. He.never tolerates moods, he 
regards your silence as having some per- 
sonal reference to himself, you must always 
be what he calls “ yourself,” or else there 
*is something wrong. The friends whom I 
love the best, I do not want to be habitually 
talking to; it is enjoyment to me to be in 
their company, to look at them, and feel 
the subtle influence of their presence. I 
like walking companions who have moods 
which correspond to my own, who can walk 
for miles beside me without once asking 
the terrible questions—‘ What is the 
matter ?”—“ Why are you silent?” The 
habitually lively person does not under- 
stand autumn moods. He says, “Look at 
me ; I am in debt ; I have no visible means 
of subsistence ; I quarrel with my wife; I 
have chronic bronchitis, yet I never give 
way to depression, not even in autumn with 
the Michaelmas rent still unpaid. And 
you are in such comfortable circum- 
stances!” He does not see that as both 
of us are without a personal reason for our 
respective feelings, we are on the same 
plane, and that his trouble is as much 
mental as mine is. There is possibly a 
difference between us, and it lies in the 
fact that his complaint is chronic, while 
mine is only a mood. I am unreasonably 
depressed now, at least so it seems to him, 
but I know I shall be just as unreasonably 
exhilarated in May, when I shall probably 
be in debt and have a sore throat. But the 
sun will be shining then and the trees will 
be green. 

The Church, with that sense of what is 
suitable to our needs, which in days of old 
characterised so many of her arrangements, 
selected November as the month in which 
we should keep the festivals of All Saints 
and All Souls ; while that of All Fools was 
reseryed for the Spring. And our present 
King is not less sensitive to times and 
seasons, for although he was born in 
November, he has wisely decreed that his 
birthday shall be kept in May. On the 
other hand, the Lord Mayor of London 
who is a bird of passage and the head of 
an unreformed corporation, endeavours to 
keep All Fools’ Day in the streets of 
London in November, with rather depress- 
ing results. 

The only way to enjoy November is to 


stay indoors. There is a tale of a little 
boy who tried to.enter his sister’s bed-room 
while she was undressing, and he was told 
by her to wait outside. When every parti- 
cle of clothing had been discarded, and she 
stood raked yet unashamed in her room, 
she allowed him to come in. She ex- 
plained afterwards to a shocked nurse that 
her action was in obedience to her mother’s 
instructions not to allow her brother to 
enter the room while she was undressing. 
In a similar way, a cultivated sense of 
decency should cause us to keep to our 
rooms while Nature is disrobing. “The 
altogether ” of the winter is not so indecent 
as the déshabille of November. 


Amiel, one of the 
THE saddest of men, said 


SUGGESTION _ that “in autumn every- 
OF THE thing is soberer, more 
INFINITE. measured, more fugi- 


tive, less emphatic. 
Energy is gone, youth is past, prodigality 
at an end, the summer is over. The year 
is on the wane and tends towards winter ; 
it is once more in harmony with my own 
age and position, and next Sunday it will 
keep my birthday. ll these different 
consonances form a melancholy harmony.” 
The phrase “a melancholy harmony” is 
the key to the hidden joy which underlies 
our autumn moods. I am not referring in 
the least degree to the consolations of what 
is called revealed religion. These have 
their share in forming our November 
thoughts, and help us to bear the burden 
of the autumn. “ Trouble and care would 
make life unendurable,” said a dear old 
lady, who must have been a relative of 
Mrs. Malaprop, “if it were not for the 
blessed immorality which we shall someday 
enjoy.” But I am dealing here only with 
what is called Natural Religion. 

The moods which visit us and which 
appear to have no relation to anything that 
is happening in our daily lives spring out 
of that part of our nature which is some- 
times called spiritual, but which is better 
described as our perception of the infinite. 
There is something within us that rebels 
against endings. Whether it be a beautiful 
summer, a great career or a work of genius, 
we hate the very thought that the end has 
come, and yet the evidence of our eyes tells 











us that it is so. But the evidence of our 
minds and imaginations suggests also the 
possibility of no ending, and sometimes the 
eye triumphs and sometimes the imagina- 
tion. The evidence of the eye is particu- 
larly strong in autumn, and it is the op- 
pression of the thought of finality which 
depresses us then. 

It has been pointed out that the great 
phrases in literature which stick in our 
minds and haunt our memories, owe their 
quality of unforgetableness to some sug- 
gestion of the infinite which is embodied 
in them. “The light that never was on 
sea or land.” “The devotion to some- 
thing afar from the scene of our sorrow.” 
“There is a budding to-morrow in mid- 
night.” “ Will no one tell me what she 
sings?” are all phrases which appeal to 
us because they awaken our sense of 
mystery. Many of us in these days have 
drifted away considerably from the ancient 
faiths that satisfied and consoled our 
fathers, and if we analyse the determining 
causes of our defection we shall probably 
find that they arose out of our conscious- 
ness of the finalities and limitations to 
which these faiths were bound. We had 
demanded the illimitable, and the churches 
and sects gave us creeds and articles. And 
if at times we still feel strangely drawn 
towards the faiths that we have left be- 
hind, it is because the very note that we 
had missed in the churches is sounded in 
phrases such as, “Be ye perfect” or 
“Until seventy times seven.” That sug- 
gestion of the infinite is the Catholic faith 
while the metaphysical hair-splittings of 
St. Athanasius, or the Shorter Catechism, 
are finalities, and fail to satisfy the mind 
which does not seek for definition but ex- 
pansion. 


The man who is sensi- 

Mrs. STEPNEY tive to times and sea- 
Rawson's sons is also sensitive to 
New Nove. places, and he knows 
that just as there is a 

time for everything so also there is a place 
for every mood. I have lately been 
spending a quiet fortnight in a very in- 
teresting corner of the borderland which 
divides the two counties, Kent and Sussex. 
Men think so much at the present day of 
the necessity for covering long distances 
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if they are to have a real holiday from 
their work. .But emancipation is a state 
of mind, not a geographical expression, 
and an expensive tourist ticket does not 
necessarily carry us very far from our 
prison house. Everything depends upon 
the mood of the moment. When a man is 
in an autumnal mood I can recommend 
no more congenial district than that which 
includes Rye, Winchelsea, and “the vague 
immensity of the level of Romney Marsh.” 
My friends tell me that I have a morbid 
sympathy with unsuccessful causes and 
peoples, and I plead guilty to the fact that 
they often interest me far more than their 
opposites do. In a similar way places 
that have seen better days or which have 
been disregarded by the advancing wave 
of civilisation attract me. Places that the 
capricious sea has abandoned to a forlorn 
fate, which now linger on in single 
blessedness, forsaken by the stronger part- 
ner who made them glorious, fill me with 
artistic sympathy: and there are no places 
in the British Isles where all that this fate 
means is so vividly realised as in Rye and 
Winchelsea. Of both towns many pic- 
tures have been painted by artists, and 
many descriptions have been attempted by 
word painters, but most of them are un- 
satisfying to the man who has seen the dis- 
trict under many skies and in different 
moods. There is nothing so elusive as 
colour, and it is the glory of Rye. 

While I was staying in Rye, Mrs. Step- 
ney Rawson’s new book, “The Appren- 
tice,” was placed in my hands, and I had 
the pleasure of reading an excellent story 
in the very country where the incidents re- 
lated are supposed to have happened. The 
human interest of the tale clings round 
the old-world theme of two men and one 
woman, and there are freshness and a fine 
dramatic touch throughout the volume. 
But the charm of the book, to me, lies in 
the skill with which Mrs. Rawson has 
managed to embody in her romance, not 
only the tragedy of human lives, but the 
tragedy attaching to places. Two men 
love one woman, and inconvenient results 
follow, but side by side with this purely 
human interest is the tale of a man who 
loved his town, and endeavoured to restore 
her ancient glories. The best study of 
character in the book is not the apprentice 
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but his master, William Malines. I have 
met the apprentice often before, on the 
stage, in novels, and in manv different set- 
tings. But William Malines belongs to 
Rye, and Rye is quite unlike all other 
places in Great Britain and _ Ireland. 
When I stay in Rye I never think I am 
in Kent or Sussex. One moment I fancy I 
am in some old town of Normandy or Brit- 
tany, and at another time, when my eye 
wanders over the adjacent marshes, I feel 
that I am in the Low Countries. One day 
I saw a Dutch vessel discharging her cargo 
in Rye harbour, and she seemed to be quite 
at home. The apprentice loved Foy 
Malines, but the master passion of William 
Malines was for Rye itself. This is the 
part of the book which haunts the memory 
of the lover of Rye. William Malines 
wanted to bring back to his town something 
of her ancient greatness, and in order to 
achieve this end he was prepared to flood 
a portion of the marshes. Now, every 
Macaulay’s school boy knows that if Dym- 
church Wall were to be removed to-morrow 
Romney Marsh would be under water at 
every high tide. It is the artificial 
“inning of the marshes” which is in part 
responsible for the decay of Rye. But to 
the landowner the rich marshland has be- 
come valuable, and the struggle which is 
so interesting in the book is that between 
the builder of ships and the owners of the 
marsh. Mrs. Rawson has contrived to 
give us in her narrative an epitome of what 
has been going on in this district for cen- 
turies. The landowner, aided by the east- 
ward drift of shingle in the channel, 
triumphs in the book as the great lords of 
the district, the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
triumphed centuries ago when their action 
helped to destroy Old Romney and New 
Romney as sea ports. The disappoint- 
ment of William Malines is that of all the 
old sea ports of Romney Marsh. 

Mrs. Rawson has, however, felt the 
charm of Rye, and both she and we are 
secretly glad that Dymchurch Wall stands 
firm and strong, and that the shingle still 
drifts eastward in the channel. By such 
means is Rye kept free from the commer- 
cial taint that would at once destroy her 
beauty. Mrs. Rawson feels with us that 
the power which, above all other things, 
subdues in Rye is colour, and this word- 
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picture of hers deserves reproduction. 
“With every wind the red hue of her 
changes—a cold red in the north-east, it 
becomes a vigorous cherry red in the north- 
west, but in the pure southern breeze is 
most lovable of all. For then it is a soft 
red, and the south brings the softest 
fringes to the cobalt shadows of caves, and 
gables, and buttresses, kissing away the 
blight of the east, dispelling the colourless 
haze, while it drives over the town a fleet 
of clouds, through which the sunshafts of 
colour glorify each stock and stone and 
cobbled pathway. And with the south 
wind comes the sound of the English Sea 
across the Sussex marsh and shingle, and 
the sound of the things of the sea to the 
reddest town of the Romney Marsh.” 
Red is the dominant colour of Rye, and 
especially if you view her at a distance, 
but walk in her streets and you will feel 
that red is inadequate to describe what she 
is. For the reds develop into rich browns, 
and there are deep golds which pale into 
yellows and pass away into greys, while 
the setting of the picture is the green 
marsh, which itself is a blending of all the 
greens of which artists have dreamt, and 
of all the yellows and drabs that have de- 
lighted Pre-Raphaelites. | My guide book 
says that the dreary marshland walk west- 
wards over Guildford Level to Rye (11 m.) 
is not recommended.” I took the walk in 
spite of the warning, and I have written 
to Mr. Black to tell him he is colour-blind. 


A very interesting oc- 

CONCERNING cupation in November 
NEw AND eis to sit by the fireside 
OLp Books. and study the autumn 
announcements of the 

publishers. Hundreds of volumes are 
coming to the birth, but our experience in 
such matters justifies us in concluding that 
very few of the works published will be of 
the kingdom of literature. So far we have 
only their titles to judge them by, and the 
love of good titles is as keen with some 
people as the love of good books. The pub- 
lishers’ advertisements are for this reason 
often the most interesting portions of the 
magazines and newspapers. As we grow 
older, both the time and the desire to read 
widely are wanting, and we maintain our 
interest in literature mainly by suggestion. 
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That is one of the main uses of a private 
library. We use Mudie for reading; our 
own library exists merely to remind us 
habitually by the outsides of our volumes 
of the tables of the Kings and Queens of 
Literature. Only a small fraction of the 
books are intellectual food to us now, but 
scarcely a day passes that we do not allow 
our eyes to wander lovingly over the 
shelves. “How we once enjoyed this 
book” we say as we catch sight of the 
title—* How this work once inspired us— 
How that volume revealed to us a new 
heaven and a new earth.” And we take the 
works down perhaps only to discover that 
they have quite lost the power to interest 
us. But we love them all the same ; our eyes 
sparkle when we see a reprint of them 
advertised in the publishers’ lists. There 
is a story told of a man who went into a 
public-house and asked the astonished bar- 
maid what she sold. She replied simply, 
“Liquors.” “ Ah! yes,” the man answered 
back, “ but'mention the names.” And she 
began: “ Bass’s Ale, Dewars Whisky, 
“ Go 


Hennessy’s Three Star Brandy.” 
on,” said the man, excitedly. And she went 
on, quoting from all the labels which 


adorned her bar. “Thank you,” said the 
man, “ you have done me a lot of good. I 
cannot drink anything now except Apollin- 
aris, and merely to hear the old names 
called out fills me with recollected joy.” In 
a similar way many busy men who have 
lost the capacity to read, and weary re- 
viewers whose days and nights are spent 
among books that are not books, find a 
satisfaction merely in titles. This is the 
day of the dainty reprint and the cheap 
edition, and side by side with the notices 
of new books appears in almost every list 
a plentiful array of the titles which once 
meant so much to us. The old titles put 
body and soul into the publishers’ cata- 
logues. 

But we are also interested in the titles of 
rew books. These appeal to us im a 
different way to those of the old books, and 
the connoisseur in titles is rarely deceived 
by them. He does not regard them as 
indexes to the quality of the volumes ; he 
likes them or dislikes them for their own 
intrinsic merit or demerit. The secret of a 
good title is, of course, suggestion. It is 
eften better than the book to which it re- 
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lates. A little boy entered a newsvendor’s 
shop, and handed a paper to the sales- 
man, saying, as he did so, “ Please, 
sir, father says, ‘may he have the contents 
bill instead of the paper, as there is more 
news in it.” I have often sympathised 
with that father when I have found a 
magnificent title wasted on an indifferent 
book. ‘I have been looking over the an- 
nouncements of the new novels of the 
season, and what strikes me is the richness 
and variety of the language which, at this 
time of day, and in the present condition 
of the law of copyright, can still provide 
fresh titles for stories. Neither bizarre 
nor utterly commonplace titles have yet 
apparently been used up. As an instance 
of the former, there is Major W. P. Drury’s 
coming story, entitled “ The Tadpole of an 
Archangel.” The name will send many to 
the book out of pure curiosity, for so little 
is known of archangels and still less of 
their domestic pets. I have indeed allowed 
my pipe to go out while endeavouring to 
think out the environment of this particu- 
lar archangel. On the other hand, Mr. 
Roger Pocock is giving us a story called 
“Curly,” but experienced readers know 
that after reading it, they will find that the 
book might just as well have been labelled 
“Straighty.” “Merely a Negress” is also 
a title which strikes us as without signifi- 
cance or distinction. If the author could 
conscientiously have come to some happier 
ccnclusion respecting his heroine and sug- 
gested it in his title, curiosity might have 
been aroused, but the “merely” depresses 
us. It is not fair to the black peoples of 
the earth. “ Merely a Tigress” would have 
stirred us a little because this savours of 
paradox, just as Rita’s new title “A Silent 
Woman” does. Indeed thé place of para- 
dox in titles deserves a chapter ai: to itself. 

But we come back to my original state- 
ment that the secret of a good title is sug- 
gestion. We should be able to scent a 
tragedy or comedy from the title. Here 
are some names of new books which illus- 
trate what I am saying: “A Woman at 
Bay,” “An Impossible Husband,” “The 
Girl in Grey,” “In the Bishop’s Carriage.” 
Why, they are potential stories in them- 
selves: we warm our hands beside the 
crackling and sparkling titles. They are 
all tragedies, even the last-named. We 





know this instinctively, and that if the book 
had been called instead “In the Lord 
Mayor's Carriage” we should have scented 
acomedy. These things are too difficult 
to explain; but the facts are so. I notice 


the care with which some people try to © 


preserve their books. They shut them up 
in glass cases; they even put the books 
themselves in covers, and the result is that 
when they are on show, there is a perplex- 
ing uniformity of appearance which sug- 
gests that the library may have been bought 
by contract. But while a man should be 
reasonable careful of his books, he should 
not attempt to save them from the ordinary 
wear and tear of life. I like to see my 
favourites growing old with me. I don’t 
mind if even the edges grow black and the 
pages brown. These are my books’ grey 
hairs ; it is their way of showing the burden 
of the years, and I should feel it much 
if they were better preserved than their 
owner. My library can never in the nature 
of things be of the same value to my legal 
representatives after my death as it is to 
me. It has grown up with me, and it 
should decay with me. I am secretly glad 
to know from a recent statement in the 
newspapers that most modern leather bind- 
ings are extremely perishable. Those that 
I have in my possession will probably last 
my time, and I ask no more. 


I have been particu- 


THE larly interested in an 
Pitcrims’ article which appeared 
Way. in the last number of 


THE ENGLIsH ILLUS- 
TRATED, entitled “A Forgotten Highway,” 
by H. J. Foley, and those whose interest 
was similarly stirred will be glad to know 
that among the publishers’ announcements 
is that of a book on the same subject by 
Hilaire Belloc. His title is “The Old 
Road,” and it will be illustrated by nume- 
rous photogravures by William Hyde and 
with maps and plans. The modern high- 


ways have become for pedestrians, since 
the introduction of motor-cars, the most 
dangerous railway lines in the United King- 
dom, and there is perhaps something more 
than mere sentiment in the revival of inte- 
rest which is taking place in this ancient 
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thoroughfare. The very fact that the 
track is occasionally lost adds zest to a 
walking tour which follows tue line of 
road, while almost every foot of “the 
way ” is in the hill country, and is steeped 
in the sweetness of England. Men who 
climb the Alps and the Scotch and Lake 
mountains are inclined to sneer at the 
North Downs. But those whose love of 
hills has no relation to their height from 
the sea level will find all along the 
Pilgrims’ Way a certain charm which is 
not in the Aips or other highlands of the 
world. Mrs. Browning once described 
England as 


“Such an up and down 
Of verdure —nothing too much up or down ; 
A ripple of land: such little hills the sky 
Can = = tenderly, and the wheatfields 
climb.” 


And this is the characteristic North Down 
scenery. The approach to Canterbury is 
only less inspiring than “The Road to 
Rome,” which Mr. Belloc has also made 
his own. Now the companion volume in 
the modern pilgrim’s, knapsack—there 
would not be room for much else—should 
be Dean Stanley’s “ Historical Memorials 
of Canterbury,” a cheap edition of which 
I am glad to see has been published. Dean 
Stanley’s view of English History was 
usually distorted by the persistency with 
which he saw the Divine Purpose of the 
Ages realised in the Established Church 
of England, but he had the rare gift of 
writing live history. And no book that 
has been written on Canterbury can com- 
pare in vividness with the Dean’s. He 
also tells the story of the Pilgrims’ 
Way. 

If the fireside does not satisfy in 
November, we might do worse than become 
pilgrims. The human memories with 
which the road is charged will fit in with 
an autumnal mood. Autumn colours are 
most glorious on the North Downs, and if 
we are sensitive to suggestions of the in- 
finite, we shall find them at the end of our 
journey as we stand in the nave of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. The fine criticism of 
Coleridge will best express our feeling, 
“The principle of the Gothic architecture 
is Infinity made imaginable.” 








ANAGERS of theatres assure us, 
with emphatic reiteration, that 
they are always scanning the horizon for 
the signs of the born dramatist, but grow 
weary with the hopelessnéss of the watch, 
and the theatre-goer has only to go the 
rounds of the new productions at the open- 
ing of an autumn or spring season in 
London to find himself quite prepared to 
admit that the situation is as doleful as 
the manager makes it out tobe. There are 
plenty of new plays, of course. We have 
had new productions this autumn at the 
St. James’s, the Adelphi, the Garrick, the 
‘New, the Duke of York’s, the Criterion, to 
say nothing of the musical plays and farces 
and the Shakespeare revival at His 
Majesty’s, and most of them are worth 
seeing. But for such a phrase to be possi- 
ble is alone a slur; we are still watching 
for the born play-wright and the great 
play. And, surely, where the awards are 
so great, both in fame ahd in fortune, the 
man, or woman, would arise if he, or she, 
were in the flesh. Yet season after season 
goes by ; the patronage of the theatre never 
lessens, but rather augments; new plays 
come and go, and the managerial search- 
light is still sweeping the field. 

What is the cause? Is it dramatic deca- 
dence? Is the fault in the public? Are 
play-goers no longer critics? Do they re- 
sent being asked to think, and prefer the 
play, as well as the book, that merely 
amuses? Are elaborate stage “ sets” hostile 
te dramatic freedom ? Would even Shakes- 
peare be cribbed and cabined by having to 
focus all action in two or three scenes? 
No, the genius, when he comes, will crush 
that little impediment as easily as did 
Shakespeare the short-comings of the 
Elizabethan stage, or the Greek dramatists 
their far greater limitations ; and I do not 
think the public are so much to blame as 
the managers, or some of them, would 
make out. When the great play comes, 
the play with a profound human interest, 
it will grip the public quickly enough, we 
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No, the truth seems 
t» be that the age “scatters” too much. 
With plenty of vigour, it lacks concentra- 


may be sure of that. 


tion in productive literary effort. Our 
dramatists and our novelists pay too much, 
perhaps unconscious, heed to what the 
public wants or they think it wants, instead 
of writing because they must write, and 
according to the gospel of humanity as they 
read it. And perhaps our managers are a 
little too sensitive to the supposed god of 
the populace, but they have a hard place 
te fil.and myst hold our sympathy. They 
cannot ‘create, they only choose, and that 
is a thankless business too often. As it is, 
we can only make the best of what is 
offered us, find what good grain there is 
and hope for better things ; for the drama 
is not going to die, however it may linger 
i more or less of a comatose condition. 
And what of the plays that have been on 
the London stage this autumn? “Miss 
Elizabeth’s Prisoner,” which held its place 
at the Imperial until October, was a relic 
from the early summer, but was furnished 
for the autumn with a prologue, which 
served a useful purpose in making the 
situation a little more clear to an audience 
whose acquaintance with the social condi- 
tions of the American Colonies in 1775 
might naturally be a little hazy. The chief 
defect “in “ Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner” is 
that it is unconvincing. A romantic young 
lady may always be trusted to expend so 
much sympathy on a handsome and 
wounded officer, even though he belongs to 
the opposite camp, as to induce her in no 
long time to go nearly any length to save 
him from the indignity of being hung by 
his enemies and her friends. Her loyalty 
to her “ cause” is seldom proof against the 
captivating personality of the “hero.” Bul 
when the authors make her succumb in a 
single interview to the hero’s mock love- 
making, which he essays for the purpose 
of winning her to his rescue, we shake out 
heads and enter a dignified protest. She 
goes too fast. We are not quite sure that 
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we approve the hero who fails to really love 
when the heroine is se gracions. so crp- 
tivating, so impetuous as Miss Grace Lane. 
We certainly resent his make-believe, and 
we can hardiv find it in our hearts to for- 
give her for entering the net he spreads 
with so much wile, though he does it with 
a gusto. As a piece of acting this mock- 
love scene in Mr. Waller's hands was ad- 
mirable. With one eye on the clock (as he 
has only fifteen minutes to win the lady) 
and one hand, so to speak, on the lady’s 


‘ pulse, he plays the game for all it is worth, 


and sways his audience from ripples of 
laughter to thrills of suspense; but when 


‘it is all over, we resent his success and her 


surrender. Our hero has no conscience and 
our heroine no stability. The fault, of 
course, is with the play-wrights, not the 
actors. 

But despite this manifest drawback in 
the structure of “Miss  Elizabeth’s 
Prisoner ”—this preposterously rapid sur- 
render of the lady’s heart to the man she 
hates as a rebel to her King and despises 
as a traitor to his uniform—the play was an 
undoubted success from its opening night. 
Why? Because it was a simple, elemental 
love story and was admirably acted. The 
public dearly loves your dashing cavalier, 
whether his morals are irreproachable or 
not, the m:n who takes the citadel by mere 
brute force of arms, who assaults from 
love of the conflict whether he cares for the 
spoil or spurns it, and the public will 
pardon much to the besieger and the be- 
sieged when love is the clue to the action. 

Of very different calibre is Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s “The Chevaleer,” at the 
Garrick, essentially a one-part play, and a 
most artistic and finished performance Mr. 
Bourchier gives us in the title-réle. It is 
pure comedy ; the part is acted with con- 
summate art, with a restraint that saves it 
from ever degenerating into farce, and yet 
with an aplomb, a breadth, a convincing 
expansiveness that exact assent to the 
fidelity of v..e interpretation. He is the 
chevalier dindusirie, plying his arts in one 
of the lower walks of life, thrown for the 
moment into relations with a county family 
of social position. With magnificent pre- 
sumption he rises to the occasion, and, not- 
withstanding his social gaucheries and 
their conventional refinements are as an- 
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tagonistic as oil and water, he subdues 
them to his will by the sheer force of his 
aggressive personality. He can be suave 
and insinuating at will, can bluster when 
the occasion serves, is not above turning 
domestic scandals to his service; his 
effrontery is unblushing, his vulgarity is 
monumental, and yet he fascinates us; we 
rejoice in his success, and we are quite 
prepared to endorse him as “a very decent 
sort” after all. No doubt something of this 
approval is secured because the author in 
one or two delicate touches reveals the 
“ Chevaleer” as in possession of a heart and 
a sense of what is due to the title he has 
usurped, but chiefly, I insist, the actor 
captures us by the restraint and truthful- 
ness of the interpretation; and when one 
reflects how easy it would be, in playing 
such a part, to cross the line that separates 
comedy and farce, we see that Mr. 
Bourchier’s rendition is really a fine work 
of art, the best thing that any actor on the 
London stage has given us for a long time. 
As I have said, the play is a one-part 
piece and not much scope is offered for any- 
one else. Miss Vanbrugh is, of course, 
almost always adequate, but the réle of 
Lady Kellond makes no demands upon 
her, and she plays it with a somewhat 
automatic frigidity and absence of en- 
thusiasm that can be easily understood, 
and the remaining characters are scarcely 
more than a frame for the leading rote. 

But after all due credit is given, the 
fact remains indisputable that the absence 
of proportion and balance inseparable from 
a one-part play is fatal to any claim it 
might make to be regarded as possessing 
high dramatic quality. One character, 
however excellent in conception and rendi- 
tion, does not make drama. “The Cheva- 
leer” is an episode, not a play. It is a 
finely drawn study of a single and rather 
sordid character, whose influence upon the 
lives and fortunes of the other persons of 
the drama is but slight and transient ; it is 
not a criticism of life. When the curtain 


falls we know that this engaging showman 
will go on with his roundabouts to the next 
pitch, as keenly alive as ever to the main 
chance, as unscrupulous, as wily, as per- 
suasive as ever, in no whit changed; and 
the household of Sir John Kellond will 
quietly wipe the incident from the pages 
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of memory. The episode has had as much 
effect upon the lives and characters of the 
personages in the play as a flash of. lime- 
light, and that is not drama. 

In “The Garden of Lies” at the St. 
James's we have a play®*of “distinctly 
different class from either “ Miss Eliza- 
beth’s Prisoner” or “ The Chevaleer.” Here® 
i3 a dramatic situation of intense interest ; 
not a new situation, if we regard only the 
essential outlines of the story, but one of, 
those elemental problems of life in which 
the love of the man’and the maid. works 
out its fulfilment theough the pathos of 
iself-abnegation, and the tragic end of the. 
annocent bar.to their happiness. Why, 
then, does it fail to grip us? Why is the 
story, as we see it developed before our 
‘eyes, so fantastic and unreal as to leave-us 
unmoved? .The novel of Mr. Justus Miles 
-Forman, whereon Mr. Sidney Grundy’s 
‘play is founded, was thrilling and convinc- 
ing, while the play leaves us cold. It 
seems hardly sufficient;fo say, as has often 
been said, that a good novel makes a bad 
play. While that is yptially true in fact, 
jt is difficult to give a valid reason for so 
sweeping an avérment. But in the case of 
“The Garden of Lies” the reason is more 
obvious. Let us look at the story itself, 
for it is only by such an analysis that the 
point can be made clear. An American 
girl has married into the collateral line of 
the ruler of a European state. On her 
wedding day she is so injured by a fall 

from her carriage when returning from the 
ceremony that she loses her memory and 
nearly loses her mind. She is brought to 
Paris for treatment; her husband, by a 
remarkable series of fatalities among the 
reigning family of his country, is called to 
the throne, and leaves his maiden wife in 
the care of a specialist. She recovers 
sufficiently to be told that she is married, 
and demands to see her husband. They 
dare not tell her that he is:fighting for his 
throne against a would-be usurper, and to 
appease her until he can return to Paris 
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they introduce to her as her husband a 
young Irish journalist in Paris, who has 
become addicted to the absinthe habit. 
She has no remembrance of her husband, 
and the ruse succeeds, but succeeds too 
well, for the wife and the pseudo husband 
fall in loye with each other. 

Such is the bald story as the play pre- 
sents it; and, since the mind cannot easily 
grasp the significance of a total loss of 
memory of past events, the wife’s sudden 
passion for another man seems fantastic. 

~The part of O’Mallory appeals in vain to 
our sympathies since, however he may de- 
serve the name of gentleman, when he is 
not drunk with absinthe, we cannot help 
agreeing with his own opinion of himself, 
that to personate the lady’s husband was a 
blackguardly thing to do. Stage heroes 
should not do blackguardly things. Finally, 
we are not convinced by anything in the 
drama that such a deteption on the poor 
woman was a necessity and without abso- 
lute necessity the thing was monstrous. As 
a matter of fact, the real sympathies of the 
audience go out to the absent husband bat- 
tling for his country so haplessly severed 
from the woman hedoved, but who only 
appears casually in the play. Now in the 
novel the mind of the reader is artfully 
fortified against forming these impressions 
so destructive of sympathy for those for 
whom the author craves our interest. The 
reader is charmed into a totally different 
attitude of mind, and he applauds the de- 
nouement without a pang. Unquestionably 

Miss Rraithwaite and Mr. Alexander strug- 
gle hard against these sinister defects, tnis 
atmosphere of umnreality which we all 
breathe in “The Garden of Lies”; but 
when the actors themselves come short in 
that subtle expression of sympathy in their 
own parts, it is pretty conclusive that the 
coldness of the audience has a good deal 

of justification. 

Consideration of other recent produc- 
tions on the London Stage must be left to 
another month. 











